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Rockland, Rockport and Camden 


By Mary Stimpson 


LONG the rugged coast of 
Maine, on the wectern shore of 
Penobscot Lay, lies a stretch of 
nine miles, which, teeming with 
beauty and historical significance, is 
also the centre of important indus- 
tries. Within this limit are the city 
of Rockland and the adjacent towns 
of Rockport and Camden, a trinity 
having close relations, fraternal and 
commercial. 
Rockland. 

Rockland, the shire town of Knox 
County, has just celebrated her 
semi-centennial with dignity and 
enthusiasm. The annals of this half- 
century show an energy and pro- 
gressiveness which augur well for a 
fruitful future. Originally a part of 
Thomaston, it was set off and in- 
corporated in 1848 under the name 
of East Thomaston. Two years later 
the distinctive name of Rockland 
was adopted and in 1854 city gov- 
ernment was organized. Hon. Knott 
Crockett was this city’s first mayor 
and was the president of Rockland’s 
first bank. The present executive is 
James E. Rhodes, a veteran of the 
Civil War, whose past official ex- 
perience in city affairs fits him for 
his duties. His war record is meri- 
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torious and his abiding interest in 
G. A. R. Post matters can surely 
never wane while he remains in 
Rockland—a community which 
played no inconspicuous part in the 
War of the Rebellion, and Which re- 
calls with pride the distinguished 
service rendered by her two major- 
generals— Hiram G. Berry and 
Davis Tillson. 

The reasons for Rockland’s phe- 
nomenal growth are many. Her sit- 
uation is favorable. She might well 
exclaim—slightly changing a ruler’s 
words—"The centre it is I,” for in- 
deed it would seem all tourists must 
pass her at some point. The ter- 
minus of the Knox & Lincoln branch 
of the Maine Central Railroad, this 
city is also a point of departure for 
pleasing stage routes to Belfast, 
Union, Owl's Head and St. George; 
has an electric road by which one 
may trolley either toward Thomas- 
ton and Warren or the Camden 
Hills; contains a landing for the 
Boston and Bangor steamers, and 
is headquarters of the Portland & 
Rockland, Vinal Haven & Rockland, 
Rockland, Blue Hill and Ellsworth 
Steamboat Companies. Rockland’s 
connection with Knox County 
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islands is important, for at Vinal 
Haven (the birthplace of Congress- 
man Littlefield) are located the 
quarries of the Bodwell Granite 
Company—whose products are in 
constant demand, and “from the 
wave-washed ledges of Dix Island 
and Hurricane Isle (where opera- 
tions in granite were begun in 1870 
by General Davis Tillson) have 
come the giant colonnade which up- 
holds the roof of the United States 


Rockland owes much of her pres- 
ent day prosperity to the sagacity 
and integrity of the past generation. 
The only city of Knox County was 
fortunate in possessing such citizens 
as Francis Cobb, John S. Case, 
Hezekiah Wight, Davis Tillson and 
John T. Berry, men who not only 
achieved personal success and the 
lasting esteem of their contem- 
poraries—but by their wisdom 
founded organizations and_ indus- 
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Treasury building at Washington, 
the material for the New York post- 
office, and )the great government 
buildings “at. Cincinnati, Pittsburg, 
Atlanta, St. Louis, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia.” Penobscot Bay has 
sent from her islands too, stone for 
the Brooklyn Bridge, the St. Louis 
Bridge, the Masonic Temple at 
Philadelphia, Tribune building, the 
Indiana State House pillars, and the 
Chicago Board of Trade building. 


tries which make for Rockland’s 
continued aggrandizement. 

Lime making and_ shipbuilding 
have been the prominent and per- 
manent industries along shore for 
more than a century. The story of 
the manufacture of lime as started 
by Samuel Waldo in 1732 — traced 
down to the present day—would be 
an instructive one. It should be an 
interesting fact to all good New 
Englanders that Rockland is the 
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home of the largest lime company in 
the world. Here is found the main 
office of the Rockland-Rockport 


Lime Company, which owns and 
operates eighty kilns, and_ ships 
lime throughout New York, New 


England and as far South as the 
Carolinas. It has a capacity of 10,- 
ooo barrels per day, and owns and 
has in commission a_ steel ocean- 


AND CAMDEN 
are as follows: Fred E. Richards, 
Portland, Maine, president; Joseph 
Remick, Boston, Massachusetts, 
treasurer; H. A. Buffum, Rockland, 
Maine, assistant treasurer. 

Its Board of Directors are Fred F. 
Richards, Robert Winsor, C. A 
Crockett, H. L. Shepherd, Henry 
Skinner, W. T. Cobb, Alfred Win- 
sor, O. F. Perry, H. A. Buffum. 


ABANDONED QUARRY, 


going tug and a fleet of six steel 


barges. 

Its brands are “No. t Lime,” 
“Jacobs’ Lime,” “Lump Lime,” “Se- 
lected Finishing Lime” and “Pine 
Cone” Brand Prepared Pure White 
Lime, the latter being the new 
process Hydrated Lime now coming 
into general use. 

This company was formed and in- 
corporated in 1900, and its officers 
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The South Marine Railway and 
the North Marine Railway are in 
active operation, while the wharves 
and piers between the two are 
thronged all the day long with active 
humanity. 

The Camden  Anchor-Rockland 
Machine Company represents two 
well-established activities, the con- 
solidation of which was capitalized 
at $300,000 in January, 1901. The 
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KNOX COUNTY COURT HOUSE, 


ROCKLAND, MAINE, 


Camden Anchor Works was organ- 
ized sixty-three vears ago by Ho- 
ratio Alden, father of the present 
proprietor, William G. Alden, while 
the Rockland Machine Company is 
the outgrowth of a plant established 
several vears ago by Morse, Trussel 
& McLoon. The consolidated com- 
pany employs about a hundred men. 
The anchors, which have a world- 
wide reputation, are still made at the 
old plant, Commercial street, Cam- 
den. In 1903 several hundred anchors 
were made for the United States 
Government—and there is a large 
amount of Government work en- 
gaged for this year. ‘These anchors 
have stood the test of time, and from 
all parts of the world come testi- 
monials as to their superiority. On 
Sea street, in Rockland, the Rock- 
land Machine Company manutfac- 
ture the Knox marine and stationary 
gasolene engines. So popular are 
these proving that orders’ can 
scarcely be filled. Even the fisher- 
men are demanding power dories, 
and this company are putting out 


engines which do not aim at high 
speed, but such as insure safety in 
their strength and simplicity. The 
officers of the consolidated company 
are: W. G. Alden, president and 
general manager; A. D. Bird, treas- 
urer; John Bird, manager of the 
Rockland plant. 

There are several wide-awake 
manufacturing concerns, and prom- 
inent among contractors and build- 
ers is the W. H. Glover Company, 
who have constructed many of the 
fashionable homes at Dark Harbor, 
and lately finished the \Maine home 
of Charles Dana Gibson at Seven 
Hundred Acre Island. 

The wholesale house of John Bird 
& Co., the brass foundry of ]. G. 
Torrey & Son; such firms as Fuller 
& Cobb, Simonton Brothers, \W. O. 
Hewett, A. Ross Weeks, H. H. Crie, 
represent names which have-had at 
least twenty-five vears’ existence— 
and some of them can almost cele- 
brate their half-century mark. . 

The Lime Rock National Bank 
Was incorporated in 1836, the North 
National Bank in 1854, followed 
later by the Rockland National 
Bank, a savings bank, and two trust 
companies. 


CUSTOM HOUSE AND POST OFFICE AT ROCKLAND., 
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CONGRESSMAN LITTLEFIELD, OF ROCKLAND 


Rockland has the purest of 
city drinking water, an excel- 
lent sewerage svsiem, gas and 
electric lights, two telephone 
and two telegraph svstems, 
fine public schools, one of 
the finest federal buildings in 
Maine, up-to-date residences, 
and a new public library, the 
gift of Andrew Carnegie, the 
attractiveness of which has 
been greatly increased by the 
generous appropriations of the 
city and the personal gifts of 
citizens past and present. The 
building is of pink granite with 
gray trimmings furnished by 
the Bodwell Granite Company. 
The architect is George <A. 
Clough of Boston, and the econ- 
tractors, Mitchell & Suther- 
land, are a young firm of Bos- 
ton also. The noticeably beau- 
tiful screens of copper and 


marble which separate the rotunda 
from the northern and western 
wings were the gift of Flon. Sidney 
Bird. Aliss Sarah Munroe Hall, 
Rockland’s vocalist (who was the 
only American invited to sing at the 
international temperance conven- 
tion at Switzerland in 1903) gave 
a large concert fund, Mr. Jarvis ler- 
rv a bust of Longfellow fashioned 
after the one at \Vestminster Abbey, 
and the well-known Boston artist, 
(Rockland-born) \William Burpee, 
remembered his city with one of his 
anest paintings, “The Forge of Vul- 
can. The people have an accom- 
plished and efficient librarian in the 
person of Aliss Burbank. 

In the suburbs—on Middle Street, 
is the Lritt Hospital, a private sani- 
tarium, equipped with all the mod- 


ern apphances, and co vmanding de- 


HON. WILLIAM T. COBB, OF ROCKLAND, 
GOVERNOR-ELECT. 
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The Commercial College con- 
ducted by Howard and Brown 
sends out each year large classes 
of stenographers, bookkeepers 
and bank clerks, who find posi- 
tions readily, so well does this 
institution stand. 

The Rockland Music School, 
under the personal management 
of Mrs. Carrie Burpee Shaw and 
Mrs. James Wight, has had a 
useful existence for five years. 
And the mention of these two 
names reminds one that the 
former is a composer and organ- 
ist, while Mr. and Mrs. James 
Wight have been quite the 
founders and promoters of musi- 
cal culture in that locality for a 
quarter of a century. The lead- 
ing musical organization cf Knox 
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lightful views of the harbor and 
mountains. 

The different church denomina- 
tions have substantial edifices, there 
is a flourishing Y. M. C. A., and 
several women’s clubs—the largest 
being the Methebesic. 

In the heart of the city is the long- 
established hotel, “The Thorndike.” 
This, as well as “The Narragansett,” 
“Lindsey House,’ Grant’s Hotel 
and “The St. Nicolas” is filled to 
over-flowing during the summer 
season. Partly in Rockland and 
partly in Camden is “The Samoset” 
—the palatial hotel of Messrs. 
Hiram Ricker and Sons, which sets 
back a thousand feet from the shore 
and from a promontory overlooks 
the shimmering waters of the bay, 
and commands an inspiring view of 
the Camden Hills. Nearby is War- 
ernton Park with its charming 
drives—which, through the courtesy 
of its owners, the Smith Brothers, 
is open to the public. 


County takes its name—The 

Wight Philharmonic Societv— 
from its director (who has composed 
several marches for the Maine Fes- 
tival)—Mr. James Wight. Meser- 
veys Quintette, still in great de- 
mand, and the memories of the 
Orpheus Club, lIopas, and Ariel 
Quartets are sufficient proof that 
superior musical talent has found 
its home for many years, in Knox 
County. 

There are three newspapers—the 
Rockland Daily Star, The Rockland 
Opinion, a weekly paper, which has 
been the leading Democratic organ 
of Knox County, for nearly thirty 
years, edited by Oliver Otis; and the 
Courier Gazette, a Republican eight- 
page sheet, published twice a week. 
The latter had its beginning in 1846 
and its editor, W. O. Fuller, Jr., is 
well known as an author and lectur- 
er. 

Rockland is the birthplace of the 
beautiful actress, Maxine Elliott, 
and is the home of Congressman 
Littlefield, whose ability has given 
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him first rank in the House, and 
whom President Roosevelt appoint- 
ed as delegate to the Universal Con- 
gress of Lawyers and Jurists, which 
is held this month in St. Louis. On 
a business block of Rockland’s prin- 
cipal street hangs a legal sign, 
Littlefield (C. E. Littlefield, Arthur 
S. Littiefield), a little dim, but 
plainer far than that distinguished 
gentleman's autograph—while his 
residence, noted as a home of free 
and unaffected hospitality, is a short 
distance from the handsome Custom 


finger,” he is far from stern in man- 
ner, being the happiest of story- 
tellers and entertainers. When at 
his Rockland home, he is a constant 
attendant at the Congregationalist 
church, taking an active part mw 
parish affairs. An able and strenu- 
ous New Englander, should the 
sometimes hinted national honor 
prove to be his, it will be a matter of 
especial pride to Rockland and the 
neighboring Isle that distinction 
overtakes a citizen of theirs whose 
life is an open book, on the pages of 


NEW CARNEGIE LIBRARY AT ROCKLAND. 


House and post office, on Limerock 
street. 

“Son of a carpenter-parson, he 
hewed his own path to education by 
work of alternate brain and muscle.” 
Perhaps these circumstances devel- 
oped his naturally fine power of will. 
Certainly he never quails, even if 
fighting single-handed. When, as a 
new member of the House, he dis- 
tinguished himself in the Roberts 
case, people saw that he did not care 
for the dictum of the majority. 
Though as a lawyer and speaker he 
is remembered as driving home 
points with energetic shakings of his 
head and the “intimidating fore- 


which one reads only cleanliness 
and sobriety. 

Mr. and Mrs. Littlefield have two 
children, the son a Yale man, now at 
Harvard Law School, and the daugh- 
ter, a Wellesley student. 

Hon. Wm. T. Cobb, Governor- 
elect, is a native of Rockland, and ts 
prominently identified with the pub- 
lic and social life there. He is culti- 
vated and scholarly. He was gradu. 
ated from Bowdoin College in the 
same class with Peary, the famous 
explorer, and the fact that at the Ivy 
Day exercises he was elected the 
most popular man in his class shows 
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that sometimes history most happily 
repeats itself. The appreciation of 
those fine points in his character 
which caused demonstration on the 
college campus has become more 
universal, so that Maine would con- 
fer upon him her highest honor. Mr. 
Cobb studied law at the University 
of Leipzic, the University of Berlin 
and at the Law School of Harvard, 
being admitted to the Knox County 


most successful shipbuilding con- 
cerns in New England. “He was 
president of the Limerock Railroad 
and the Cobb Lime Company until 
the properties of both were sold to 
the Rockland-Rockport Lime Com- 
pany, when Mr. Cobb became a 
director in that corporation.”* As 
senior member of Cobb, Wight & 
Co., he has as partner Fred W. 
Wight, Collector of the Waldoboro 
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Bar in 1881. At the urgent desire of 
his father, who had large lime and 
shipbuilding interests, he abandoned 
the practice of his profession for a 
business career. A director of the 
Cobb Lime Company, at his father’s 
death he was chosen its president. In 
1884 he became a partner of Hon. A. 
W. Butler, and the firm of Cobb, 
Butler & Co. has to-day one of the 
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district. A bank and railroad direc- 
tor, he is also president of the Glen- 
coe Lime Company of St. Louis, and 
director of the United Gas and Elec- 
tric Company of Dover, N. H. Amid 
these varied business experiences, at 
home and abroad, Mr. Cobb has held 
the esteem of all who know him. 

but something older than harbor, 
geographical position, rich cdesposits 

*From the Courier-Gazette. 
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and able citizens has been a lever to 
this region. 

Rockland is an Eastern city with 
Western push, Andthe potent factor 
in her growth is her splendid loyalty 
to her own. A slight difference in 
politics, religion, station, methods, 
matters little. If a Rockport enter- 
prise is afoot,£ then all Rockport is 
going tostand behind it. 
she has no motto—but she might well 
emblazon on her shield, “The love of 
Our City prevails.” 


Loubtless 


Rockport. 


Rockport is really old Camden, 
for when the northern portion of the 
town was incorporated in 1&8 91 under 
the name of Camden, the southern 
portion changed its name to Rock- 


port. [but in changing its name, 


it did not lose its enterprise, 
nor dismiss its past industries 
which have long since’ been 


fastened as a general deserip- 
tion to it, for the benefit: of 
strangers, thus Rockport: 
Oh, yes, they quarry lime, 
build ships and cut ice there.” 
They have in their midst a man 
who is authority on lime manu- 
facturing in the person of Hon. 
| Shepherd. At the age ot 
eighteen he was bookkeeper tor 
Merriam & Shepherd, who 


handled “Shepherd's” lime, 
originally known as “ Jacobs 


Lime.” and considered the best 


in the world. The archives at 
Washington, C.. 
record: 


have this 


“June 4th, Captain John 
Welsh arrived to-day with a cargo of 
three hundred casks of Jacobs’ Lime, 
tO be used in building the Capitol. 
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The firm made changes, but re- 
tained Mr. Shepherd, who finally, 
with his brother, formed the S. E. & 


the Shepherd lime from the Jacobs 


Shepherd Company, making 


quarry until a stock company was 
organized in 1893, of which he be- 
vice-president and general 
\When the Rockland- 


Lime Company was 


came 
manager. 

Rockport 
formed, buying nearly all the quar- 
ries in Knox County, Mr. Shepherd 
was made a director. The active 
management of this company is in 
the hands of an executive commit- 
tee, originally composed of Hon. A. 
Crockett, Hon. \W. T. Cobb, and 
Hon. H. L. The death of 


Shepherd. 


\lr. Crockett and the retirement of 
Mr. Cobb leaves Mr. Shepherd, with 


HON. H. L. SHEPHERD, OF ROCKPORT. 
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the exception of Mr. C. A. Crockett, 
who serves on the board of directors, 
the only old and experienced lime 
manufacturer connected with the ac- 
tive management of the company. It 
was Mr. Shepherd who suggested the 
transporting of limerock by means 
of a sicam railroad. In 1887 the 
Rockport Rock Railroad was built. 
Before this the rock had been carried 
in drays, tediously drawn by two or 
four horses. Again his energy was 
directed toward connecting Camden, 


NORUMBEGA, HOME OF THE FIRST SUMMER 
RESIDENT AT CAMDEN. 


Rockport, Rockland ani Thomaston 
with an electric road. 

Mr. Shepherd has been Inspector 
and Collector of Customs for the 
ports of Camden and Rockport, was 
a member of Governor Cleaves’ 
Council in the years 1895-6, was a 
member of the Maine State Senate 
in 1899, and is superintendent of 
Maine agencies of the Union Mutual 
Life InsuranceCompany of Portland 
for the past twelve years, during 
which time the business has more 
than quadrupled in Maine. Presi- 
dent of the Oxford Light Company, 
at Norway, Maine; a director of the 
United Gas and Electric Company, of 
Dover, N. H.; a director in various 


important trust companies, and a 
trustee of the Camden Savings Bank 
at Rockport, he is anxious for the 
progress of his town, assisting in all 
movements which tend toward local 
advancement. 

Summer visitors who trolley from 
Thomaston to Camden claim that 
nowhere this side of the Hudson is 
theresuch variedand romantic scenery. 
Rockport itself is uniquely interesting. 
Cottages are perched upon cliffs at 
every conceivableturn;and the tourist's 
eyetakesin here the tiny cascade as seen 
from the iron bridge, there the Carle- 
ton & Shepherd quarries, Lily Pond, 
and hills and slopes on every hand. 

Ballard Park is a pretty bit of 
Rockport, and the point of land 
known as Beauchamn’s Point per- 
petuates the name of John Beau- 
champ of London, to whom, with 
Thomas Leverett of Boston, the 
Muscongus patent was granted by 
the Council of Plymouth in 1629. 
Beauchamp is in great demand by 
the summer colony, and one of the 
most charming cottages there 1s 
“Aldemere,” owned by the Chat- 
fields of Cincinnati, whose extensive 
grounds were laid out by Mrs. A. C. 
Mather, landscape gardener of Rock- 
land. 

Shipbuilding is actively carried on 
by Carleton, Norwood & Co., while 
the Rockport Ice Company, who 
operate Lily Pond, filling a large 
amount of southern orders for ice, 
deal in almost everything that 
human consumers require. 

Like the small girl who wished it 
might be Christmas every day in the 
year, some people insist on all the 
things Nature has to lavish being 
found in the spot they choose for a 
summer home. Certainly a great 
share of Nature’s gifts may be found 
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in the picturesque town of Rock- 


port. 
Camden. 


As early as 1614, Captain John 
Smith built seven boats at Monhe- 
gan, and visited almost the entire 
coast of Maine, making careful ob- 
servations, and trading with the 
Indians. And it was an English- 
speaking, friendly Indian, Samoset, 
who traded a considerable portion of 
the land lying between Rockland 


called from its baldness on top), 
Ragged Mountain, of irregular 
shape (on the loftier elevation of 
which the United States Survey Sta- 
tion is located); Mount Battie, at 
whose base Camden nestles, and 
Mount Pleasant loom up majestic- 
ally. Evidently Mrs. Richards en- 
joyed them, for she contentedly 
called the mountain nearest, her 
mountain, and her husband, falling 
in with her whim, called it Betsey’s 


CAMDEN, MAINE. 


and Camden with the white settlers, 
for a few furs. In 1767, some pre- 
liminary steps were taken toward 
the settlement of Camden (which 
then bore the Indian name of “Me- 
gunticook,” signifying “great swells 
of the sea,’) and in 1769 James 
Richards, the first white man to 
make a home there, took his wife to 
this glorious but lonely region to 
brave the dangers of pioneer life. 
The Megunticook Mountain rising 
1,457 feet; Bald Mountain, (so- 


and Betty's, until changing a little, 
from time to time, in spelling, the 
name clung and Mount Battie it is 
to-day. In 1790there were more than 
300 residents,and in 17),1 a town was 


_incorporated, dropping the Indian 


appellation and naming itself in 
honor of Lord Camden, the Lord 
High Chancellor of England whom 
Junius used to be so fond of extoll- 
ing. In 1802 a turnpike was granted, 
and not long afterward was made by 
Simon Barrett, over a part of Me- 
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H. M. BEAN, SHIPBUILDER, OF CAMDEN. 


gunticook Mountain. This is the 
highest point on the coast between 
Canada and Florida—and as one 
drives along this turnpike, gazing at 
the heights above on the one hand, 
the precipice and pond below on the 
other, he must possess a prosaic soul 
indeed, if not impressed by the un- 
usual sublimity of it all. 

Chickawaukie Lake(“‘sweet water’’) 
is a crystal clear sheet of water, 210 
acres in extent, partly in Camden and 
partly in Rockland, is a never-failing 
reservoir to the river, which is its 
outlet, and to the citizens, who use it 
in their homes. There is fine water 
power in Camden, and all kinds of 
mills,—grist, saw, bark, rolling and 
fulling mills abound. 

Four large woolen companies give 
employment to several hundred people. 
The Mount Battie Manufacting Com- 
pany has W. H. Faunce as_ superin- 
tendent. The Megunticook Woolen 
Company, of whick W. G. Alden is 


president and treasurer, is cap- 
italized at $300,000. \\ illiam 
R. Gill is president of the Cam- 
den \Woolen Company, which 
alone employs two hundred 
hands. ‘The Knox Woolen 
Company has for president and 
treasurer 1. C. Adams, fur- 
nishes work for a hundred em- 
ployes, and is capitalized at 
$145,000. One of the big events 
of the summer was when the 
five-masted schooner, Mar- 
garet Haskell, named in honor 
of the daughter of E. B. Has- 
kell of the Boston Herald, was 
launched, fully rigged, from the 
shipyard of H. M. Bean, the 
veteran shipbuilder. Mr. Bean 
built the first six-masted 
schooner (the George W. 
Wells) in the world (there are 
but three now, one having been 
built in Bath, Maine, the third 


AT BEAN'S SHIPYARD, CAMDEN. 
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at Quincey, Mass.), and he is con- 
stantly originating new ideas. 

Camden's leading hotel, the Bay 

View, is on the site of the old Me- 
gunticook House, and keeps up the 
spirit of kind old Samoset, whose 
first word to the 
“Welcome.” It is a place of com- 
fort and good cheer, a point from 
which its guests find picnics, moun- 
tain climbs, and drives leading in a 
new direction every day, each one 
lovelier than the last. 
. Camden Harbor is finely locked 
in between two jutting points of 
land, one high, the other low, with 
Negro Island (on which the harbor 
light stands), deftly dropped in at 
the entrance. 

What changes this harbor has 
seen! In 1823 the first steamboat to 
enter eastern waters visited this 
port. She was named the Maine, 
and used to connect with a Boston 
steamer which plied between that 
city and Bath. To-day the big’ships 
of 6,000 tons slide off the ways at 
Bean's yards, yachts, large and 
small, dot the blue waters of the 
Bay, while big side-wheelers land 
families from every State in the 
Union, who are either boarders or 
Summer residents in Camden-by- 
the-Sea. Indeed so popular is this 
one-time retreat becoming that a few 
like Lawrence Abbott of the Oxf- 
look are seeking less-frequented 
spots. The Borlands’. cottage of 


newcomers Was 


Chicago; “Rockledge,” the residence 
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of Dr. George Strawbridge, of Phila- 
delphia; ‘“Timbercliffe,” belenging 
to the Chauncey Keeps of Chicago; 
the Curtis cottage, owned by the 
publisher of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Cyrus Curtis, of Philadelphia; 
Dr. George B. Phelps’ cottage, Colo- 
nial in stvle, and “Breeze Hill,” 
where Prof. E. H. Sneath, of Yale 
University, finds the summer one 
long delight, are just a few of the 
places which make one feel like 
calmly and joyfully appropriating 
one, as betty Richards did the 
mountain. 

Camden has a modern opera 
house, roomy churches and fine old- 
time residences. Her hills are thickly 
wooded with spruce, hemlock, pine 
and oak, and as might be expected 
where much ship-building is done, 
there are all kinds of industries de- 
manded. Knowlton Brothers have 
an iron and brass foundry, deal in 
lumber, furnish pumps and _ blocks, 
and are also machinists; Carleton, 
Pascal & Co. are well-known ship- 
chandlers and grocers, as are |. & B. 
C. Adams, while ship-joiners, carv- 
ers, smiths and _ sail-makers are 
legion. John Wardwell is a master 
ship-builder known well in yachting 
circles. 

A prominent Camden man, Judge 
Reuel Robinson, is Senator-elect— 
and in all things Camden aspiring, 
like her hills, means to be known in 
future history as well as on Captain 
John Smith's map, or in connection 
with the \luscongus grant. 
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The Sunny Side of the Minister’s Life 


By GRaceE DurFiELD GoopwINn 


T is an undisputed fact that the. 


lot of a minister is one of pecu- 

liar difficulty, and once in a while 
some one will arise, as did “Graham 
Mac” in the pages of this magazine, 
and draw the attention of an unfeel- 
ing world to its trials and problems, 
as, for instance, the minister’s lack 
of money and his starved intellect, 
his want of privacy and the fact that 
his life and that of his family must 
be lived inside out, with every seam 
apparent. 

True enough, every word of it, 
and yet it is only fair to say that the 
shady side is not the only side, and 
that even the shady side makes no 
worse recounting than would the 
dark places of a doctor’s life, or the 
dead monotony of a clerk’s. 

The demands upon the sympathy, 
the time and the patience of a clergy- 
man are about like those made upon 
a doctor; the limitations of money 
are no worse for a minister than for 
a teacher or a clerk; the deprivation 
of the things of the intellect no 
worse for him than for a farmer, 
only inasmuch as he has the more 
wakeful mind. 

And which of them all, doctor, 
lawyer, farmer, clerk, can boast one- 
half the advantages that come to 
many ministers simply because of 
their profession? 

No man in any other business 


*This article is a reply to the pessimistic 
paper, “Some Side-Lights of the Clergy- 
man’s Profession,” published in the New 
ENGLAND MAGAZINE for December, 1903. 
The writer is a minister's daughter, grand- 
daughter and wife. 


knows the feel of loyal backing as 
does that minister who can count 
upon his church. A friend of mine, 
who had been bearing a great grief 
and had been telling, with eyes that 
overflowed, of the kindness of his 
people, said to a brother minister 
without a charge: “Oh, you poor 
orphan! I forgot. It must be the 
lonesomest thing in the world to be 
like you.” 

In nine cases out of ten, if a min- 
ister is in trouble, even in trouble of | 
his own foolish making, some of his 
people will stand by him, and it is 
this very trait, its beauty perverted, 
which makes the church “split” pos- 
sible. Then a minister, counting 
upon that factor which is almost un- 
failing, the support of some of his 
people—people who say, “My min- 
ister, right or wrong,’—sometimes 
so far forgets the great ministerial 
principle that “the Church is bigger 
than the man,” as to take to himself 
his friends and make two weak 
churches out of one strong one. No 
clerk can go and set up a rival busi- 
ness; a minister has that advantage, 
if he dare use it, and he sometimes 
dares, to the shame of the teachers 
who educated him and the seminary 
that sent him forth. 

If a minister comes to a church in 
a strange city, he comes under more 
favorable conditions than any other 
man would meet. The best society 
of that city, as found in his church, 
is open to him. His friends are ready 
made, his welcome prepared, his 
place in the community assured. He 
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may step down—he need not climb 
up. If he is prepared to fill the place 
socially, his acquaintance may ex- 
tend far beyond his own parish. If 
he is a gentleman—alas, that some- 
times we must say “if’—the fact 
that he is a clergyman opens to him 
and to his children doors carefully 
closed to doctors, lawyers and mer- 
chants who do not bear credentials 
of the highest character. This man 
is a minister, and it presupposes 
him morally irreproachable, mentally 
well equipped and socially possible. 
Sometimes it presupposes what is 
not there, for ministers are only 
human. ‘To their credit be it said, 
the presupposition usually holds, 
and in any community few men rank 
socially, intellectually or morally 
higher than its clergy. 

And then, there is no need to be 
in the thick of the struggle for pos- 
sessions; a minister can take his 
place, and it is to his credit if his 
family dress simply, live modestly, 
and deny themselves luxuries which 
are deemed necessary by _ those 
among whom they move. “Dr. 
never lost his influence here,” they 
said of a fine but discredited min- 
ister, “until his daughters grew up 
and dressed extravagantly, plunging 
their father into debt and angering 
the best people in the parish.” 

In this case, the thing that was 
hurt was that intangible something 
which acts like a stimulant upon 
almost all men,—the pride of the 
parish in its pastor. This pride lets 
him know when he has done well ;— 
says “Our minister,” and when he 
goes elsewhere to represent his peo- 
ple, they scan the papers eagerly for 
news of his achievement. I know a 
church which spares its pastor 
months out of the year, allowing 
him freedom to represent his entire 
denomination both here and abroad, 
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and exults over his absences, asking 
only that he should do well and let 
them be proud of him and call him 
theirs. To what other man does this 
come? Not even to a doctor, whose 
patients resent his having a night’s 
rest at their expense, and as for his 
leaving them to read a paper at a 
medical meeting, perish the thought! 
For, are not two cases of measles 
greater than a knowledge of bac- 
teria? 

A minister’s achievement is a mat- 
ter of pride to all Christian people, 
and is often manifested regardless of 
denomination. It was in a large 
Baptist church that the venerable 
Presbyterian author of “Stand up, 
Stand Up for Jesus,” entered one 
day, as a quiet worshipper, only to 
have the clergyman, who recognized 
him, give out this good old hymn 
and ask his people to rise and sing it. 
“Sing it,” he said, “as Dr. Duffield 
has never heard it sung by Presby- 
terians.”’ And how they sang it, and 
thanked him afterward with tears! 

This pride in a minister gives him 
an unrivalled opportunity, for no 
other man finds people so eager to 
be told what to do, so desirous to be 
led in the right way. It is almost 
touching to see how many people 
even in these sophisticated days, 
take their pastor’s word for law and 
gospel. Even a church whose trust 
has been betrayed will welcome and 
believe in a new man. If ministers 
could only be made to realize it! 

Even if they do not realize these 
things, they are frequently called 
upon to wonder at the kindness 
which they receive; more than thei~ 
share of unkindness in the long run, 
but more often their share of kind- 
ness, too. 

Unexpected gifts come in the min- 
ister’s way; a generous man or 
woman in a wealthy parish sends a 
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check ; in a humble parish a book, a 
box of flowers or the produce of the 
farm. Once the minister I knew 
best received a fifty-dollar bill, and 
on the same day came a bushel of 
freshly-dug potatoes, and because it 
was for “Our minister” he rejoiced 
in both. In his case Browning’s 
words do not apply: “For women 
hate a debt as men a gift.” 

And there is one thing about being 
the minister’s family even in a com- 
paratively small community. If any 
one of prominence comes to town to 
speak in church, to lecture, to sing, 
the minister meets him and very fre- 
quently has him for a guest. This is 
his great privilege, and it makes up 
in part for the indiscriminate hos- 
pitality which most parsonages ex- 
ercise throughout the year. In one 
small town, in one year, twenty men 
and women of national repute were 
the minister's guests, and do you 
think he envied the richer doctor, the 
more prominent lawyer, the all too 
well-known merchant? Not he; he 
exulted that his boys and girls were 
hearing unforgetable talk and re- 
ceiving indelible impressions as to 
the value of the intellectual life. 

One advantage which clergymen 
used to receive, but which many of 
them refuse to avail themselves of in 
late years, is the ten per cent dis- 
count given for the asking in many 
large shops, and given without ask- 
ing in others—a privilege never 
withdrawn by those offering it, and 
extended alike to the well-to-do and 
to the less fortunate. 

The same is true of many rail- 
roads, which still issue “Clergymen’s 
tickets” to those who ask. These 
kindly customs, which are of great 
benefit to many poorly paid men, 
seem to show in what esteem the 
profession in general is held, even 
by soulless corporations. Many men, 


as I have said, refuse the favors for 


pride’s sake; many more accept 
them for the sterner sake of neces- 
sity. 

But if a minister accepts these 
kindnesses, or spends a little more 
than he should or a little less than 
he might, who are they who will 
blazon it abroad? The fainily of the 
previous pastor—that family which 
“Graham Mac” forgot to enumerate 
as the “least of God’s mercies.” Then 
is the minister glad of David and 
the Imprecatory Psalms. The fam- 
ily rise up and sit down with him; 
they lay snares for his feet; search 
out his defects; lament his short- 
comings, faithfully attend his minis- 
trations and damn him with faint 
praise. They are instant in season 
and out of season—more apostolic 
than the Apostle. They are of an 
envenomed sweetness and of un- 
heard-of longevity. They neither 
die nor remove; nor do they repent. 
And their name is legion. In the 
large parish they are annoying; in 
the small, pestilential. And every- 
body says: “Poor Mrs. So-and-So! 
If her husband were alive how 
dreadfully he would feel!’ And so 
he would,—peace to his ashes! They 
are not always so—only frequently, 
and no doctor or lawyer or merchant 
has a trouble of like dimensions. 
The “in-law” of satiric fame is out- 
ranked by the in-law and gospel of 
ecclesiastical production. 

It was all their fault that a man’s 
sense of humor once lost him a 
pulpit. When Henry Ward Beecher 
was reproached once for making 
humorous remarks’in the pulpit he 
objected, saying: “But you ought to 
hear the things I don’t say.” This 
minister resembled the great Brook- 
lynite in that respect if in no other, 
but on one occasion, to the enduring 
joy of the deceased pastor’s in-law 
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(more deserving of Acts of Parlia- 
ment than the poor Deceased Wife’s 
Sister) the minister’s sense of humor 
was too much for him. An elderly 
deacon was speaking in prayer meet- 
ine, 2nJ descanting at great length 
upon the manifold afflictions of his 
family due to the “dumb ague.” He 
had had dumb ague, his wife had 
had dumb ague, his children, indi- 
vidually and collectively, had had 
dumb ague. In the mercy of Gdd, 
he no longer had it; owing to the 
over-ruling of Divine Providence his 
wife no longer had it; because of the 
intervention of the Hand of the Lord 
his children, individually and col- 
lectively, no longer had it. Then 
arose the minister, with a wicked 
twinkle in his eye, and upon his lips 
a portentous gravity. And he spoke. 
“If there is any one in the room,” 


said he, “who has not had the dumb 
ague, it would give us pleasure to 
hear from him.” When the minister 
left the church that night he went 
out into the cold world, and he knew 
it, for he had seen the eye of the 
ecclesiastical in-law. 

Perhaps the point has not been 
proved; perhaps many will continue 
to think, “When a boy’s no good for 
anything else, make a minister of 


him.” But as a matter of fact there — 


is no profession in the world where 
so great a majority of its members 
are upright, scholarly, self-denying 
men as the ministry; where so many 
men are happy in their loyal 
churches, their warm and generous 
friends, their acknowledged position 
and their great opportunities for 
service to other men. 


Due East 


By C. Poo.e 


LOVE to smell the east wind, damp and chill, 
That springs to greet me from the great salt sea; 
Its fragrant breath brings buoyant life to me, 
Suggesting sights and sounds that make me thrill. 
With pleasing fancies it my brain doth fill,— 
Of sailors’ songs and ocean’s symphony, 
Of sun-kissed slopes in lovely Arcady, 
Of palm and orange groves in gay Seville. 


And when it brings the sea-fog in its wake, 
[ seem to see, as through a silvery haze, 
Far out across the misty purple main, 
Dim shapes arise, grand palaces, that make 
Me think I’ve reached the goal of childhood days— 
My castles fair, in far-off, sunny Spain. 


The Legend of the Falls 


By OrvEL WEAVER 


E was old and battle-scarred, 

and many times had he seen 

the green mantle of the fields 

and hills turn brown and then hide 
its faded beauty under the snows of 
old winter. A powerful chief was 
Powassee, who had led his braves to 
victory a hundred times, but never 
once to defeat. For three score 
years his name had been both 
dreaded and respected by all the 
neighboring tribes. Without a mur- 
mur he had seen his three stalwart 
sons, one by one, lay down their 
lives for the honor of the tribe and 
their father’s name. And never yet 
had this honor been tarnished nor 
the prowess of Powassee questioned, 
either on the field or in the council. 
But though his spirit was still un- 
broken, time was beginning to leave 
its traces on the proud old Indian 
chief. He had given up the first 
place in the foray to younger men 
and had taken his place at the head 
of the council lodge. His only regret 
was that no son remained to take 
his place and uphold the fame of 
Powassee. One child only was left 
to comfort him in his old age, a 
daughter, comely and fair as any 
maiden of the land. Nazinscot was 
the pride of the whole tribe and, so 
far as it lay in the power of a woman 
among the Indians, she had seemed 
almost to take the place of her 
brothers. She led a life such as no 
other Indian maid had ever enjoyed. 
Since the death of his sons her 
father had guarded this last treas- 
ure with jealous care and had trained 


her almost as he would a son. She 
was the Joan of Arc of the tribe. She 
could shoot with the bow as well as 
any young warrior of the tribe, and 
for skill with the paddle she had no 
equal. With her light canoe, made 
especially small and buoyant for her 
own delicate strength, she could out- 
strip all comers, as the swallow out- 
strips the slow-flying raven. 

But Nazinscot was no longer a 
little girl. The days when she was 
as happy and free as the squirrels 
that chattered with her from the tree 
tops, were gone, never toreturn. She 
was now a woman grown, and 
already her father saw that he must 
soon lose this last tie which bound 
him to this life. Several suitors had 
already placed their richest stores 
before Powassee’s wigwam, signify- 
ing that they wanted Nazinscot for 
a wife. 

Only two of them, however, 
seemed to have any chance of suc- 
cess in their wooing. One of these 
was Walahassee, a young warrior of 
her own tribe, who was fast coming 
to the front as a brave worthy to 
take the place of Powassee. He and 
Nazinscot had grown up together, 
and whatever he had accomplished 
had been done to win her favor. 

As for Nazinscot, she had never 
thought of her future without Wala- 
hassee for a companion, though not 
until recently, when others had 
begun to seek her hand in marriage, 
had she ever thought of him as any- 
thing but a brother. He had always 
been her favorite among the youths 
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of the tribe, and since he had been 
old enough to enter the field and the 
chase, he had been her hero. 

The old chief, too, liked the lad. 
He fully realized the possibilities of 
Walahassee, s .ould he continue to 
win laurels as he had begun. He 
would gladly have approved the 
union had his decision rested merely 
upon personal favor. But there were 
diplomatic reasons which had led 
him to make other plans. 

Moosguntik, a powerful young 
chief of a neighboring tribe, had 
offered half his wealth for Nazin- 
scot. To Powassee, almost ready 
for the last victory, the suit of this 
young chief appealed very strongly. 
Such an alliance would seal the bond 
of perpetual friendship between the 
two tribes, and, after the old chief 
had gone to join his fathers in the 
Happy Hunting-grounds, Moosgun- 
tik would become the chief of both 
tribes. This would assure the future 
greatness and safety of his people, 
and, to the proud old warrior, this 
meant more than his daughter’s hap- 
piness. 

The father could hardly bring 
himself to compel his daughter to 
sacrifice her life by marrying some- 
one for whom she cared nothing. 
Nor could Nazinscot defy her 
father’s will and threaten the honor 
of his people by accepting the hero 
of her choice. Neither was willing 
to take the initial step, and the issue 
threatened to develop into some- 
thing more serious than a peaceful 
rivalry for a maiden’s hand. 

But when Nazinscot fully realized 
that, unless something very unfore- 
seen happened, she must marry 
Moosguntik, she began to seek some 
solution of the problem. She saw 
that she must devise some plan 
which would make her the wife of 
Walahassee, without openly reject- 


ing the suit of Moosguntik. Soon 
her woman's wit came to her rescue, 
and she was able to place before her 
father a plan which she believed 
would be successful in every way. 

Wallahassee was second only to 
Nazinscot herself as a skillful canoe- 
ist, while Moosguntik was consid- 
ered the best man in his own tribe 
with the paddle. On these facts 
Nazinscot based her plans for 
settling the difficulty. 

Her proposal was that on a cer- 
tain day the two tribes should meet 
at her father’s village, which was 
situated on the banks of a small 
river. ‘The two suitors should then, 
in the presence of both tribes, con- 
tend in a canoe race for the hand of 
the maiden. 

Powassee readily consented to 
this plan, as it seemed to offer the 
only way of settling the question, 
without giving Moosguntik cause 
for enmity. Should he consent and 
lose in the race, he would have no 
one but himself to blame. And 
should Walahassee lose, he and Na- 
zinscot must bow in silence to their 
fate. 

The proposed plan was satisfac- 
tory to all, and on the appointed day 
the banks of the stream were lined 
with the braves of both tribes, 
decked out in their gayest colors 
and plumes. The conditions of the 
race were that Nazinscot should 
have a start of fifty yards. Then the 
two men were to start even, and the 
first one to overtake her in her flight 
might claim her for his bride. 

In having the arrangements made 
this way Nazinscot believed that the 
race would result as she wished it 
to. Her idea was to keep ahead 
until Walahassee should have left 
his rival behind and then allow him 
to overtake her. She knew that she 
would have no difficulty in main- 
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taining the advantage given her at 
the start, and she believed that her 
lover would be able to distance his 
adversary. 

The day appointed for the race 
was perfect, and as the three con- 
testants took their places a solemn 
stillness pervaded the whole place, 
as if nature herself were anxiously 
awaiting the outcome. At the signal 
three paddles simultaneously cut the 
water and three canoes shot forward 
with the rapidity of an arrow. The 
race was on, and every one realized 
that it was to be a battle royal. 

In the first few minutes Nazin- 
scot’s quick, skillful strokes length- 
ened the fifty yards to seventy-five, 
and the attention of all was immedi- 
ately turned upon the two braves. 
Here would be a fight that would 
determine the future history of the 
two tribes. The two canoes flew 
forward almost bow to bow. As 
first one and then the other, taking 
some slight advantage of the cur- 
rent, forged a few inches ahead, a 
mighty shout would go up from the 
banks where the two tribes watched, 
with breathless interest, the efforts 
of their heroes. But neither seemed 
to gain any decided advantage of the 
other as they swept on and on. 

Nazinscot was merely holding her 
own. She felt that her strength 
would enable her to maintain her 
lead until one or the other of her 
suitors had shown his superiority. 
She listened with eagerness for 
every sound from the banks that 
would tell her how the race was 
going. Occasionally a slight bend 
in the course allowed her to get a 
glimpse of her pursuers. Each time, 
however, there was no apparent 
change in the positions of the two 
canoes. 

The race had started from the vil- 
lage, and was to be down the river. 
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Three miles below the village the 
river made a turn to the left around 
a high rocky bluff. Then it ran 
straight again for about a quarter of 
a mile, when it swerved again to the 
left around another bluff. Just 
around the second turn were the 
falls, with a sheer drop of forty feet 
to the rocks below. 

No one had dreamed that the race 
would last for more than two miles, 
and so no provision had been made 
for the possibility of the falls be- 
coming a factor in the race. In order 
that the reader may better under- 
stand what later took place it may 
be well to give a brief description of 
the falls. 

As has already been stated, these 
falls were just around the second 
bend in the river. The general 
characteristics of the banks at both 
turns were so similar that a person 
not acquainted with the country 
would have difficulty in distinguish- 
ing one from the other. The cur- 
rent, after it had rounded the second 
bluff, was like a mill race and the 
river was so full of rocks at the foot 
of the falls that no canoe had ever 
succeeded in passing the falls in 
safety. 

The excitement among those 
watching the race was so intense 
that no one had noticed how far the 
contestants had gone until it was too 
late. Nazinscot had been so con- 
fident of her lover’s ability to 
quickly pass his rival that she had 
given no thought to anything else. 
But she had underestimated the abil- 
ity of Moosguntik, for now, when 
the race had lasted for almost three 
miles, the two braves were still 
about as even as when they started. 

Nazinscot was so intent upon 
what was taking place behind her 
that she did not even notice when 
she passed the first bluff. She had 
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not been able to distinguish be- 
tween the shouts of warning and 
those of encouragement from the 
people on shore. Consequently the 
first intimation of danger which she 
received was when she noticed that 
the two canoes in the rear were ap- 
parently falling back. Thinking 
that in her excitement she had in- 
creased her stroke, she began to 
paddle easier. Still her speed in- 
creased until, thoroughly aroused, 
she took a quick glance at her sur- 
roundings. Even then she did not 
immediately realize the full signifi- 
cance of her condition. 

But the speed with which her 
canoe was now shooting along and 
the wild gesticulations of those on 
shore soon apprised her of her dan- 
ger. She was already in the grasp 
of the swift, merciless current just 
above the falls. The moment she 
realized this she turned her canoe 
towards the right bank, where there 
was a chance to land. But a few 
quick strokes convinced her that she 
had already gone too far. It would 
be impossible to reach the shore be- 
fore the current should sweep her 
frail canoe over the falls. 

Turning for one brief second she 
sent a cry of warning to her lover, 
and then exerted all her energies in 
an endeavor to reach the least dan- 
gerous part of the falls. But it was 


a helpless task, and she soon gave it 
up and allowed the current to sweep 
her along towards the fatal drop. 

But her warning cry had reached 
the ears of the two men. Each one 
took in the situation at a glance and 
in a moment each had decided upon 
his course of action. It was only 
too evident that no power on earth 
could save Nazinscot. But there 
was still time for the two men to 
save themselves. 

Moosguntik, with a _ powerful 
stroke of his paddle, turned his 
canoe towards the shore, and in a 
few minutes stood safe upon the 
sand. Not so, Walahassee. To him 
that warning cry had seemed to 
come from another world. He in- 
stinctively felt that he would never 
again see Nazinscot alive. And what 
would life be to him without her 
love to spur him on and keep him 
ever hopeful. 

Directing his canoe towards the 
point where he had last seen that be- 
loved face turned to him in resigna- 
tion and farewell, he dropped his 
paddle and abandoned himself to his 
fate. As his canoe shot over the 


brink of the cataract he looked for 
the last time upon his earthly home 
and the next moment he had over- 
taken Nazinscot and could claim her 
for his bride in the realms of the 
Happy Hunting-ground. 
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The Russian Jew in Southern 
New England 


By EMELYN PECK 


F the new blood pulsing 

through arteries of great 

steamship lines and New York 
immigrant stations into the veins of 
southern New England, that origin- 
ally from Palestine and, of late, from 
Russia is picturesque, vigorous, and 
most inevitably a force to be 
reckoned with in the future. 

The German brother of this Rus- 
sian Jew came half a century ago, 
came from no religious persecution, 
but to better his financial condition. 
In this he has succeeded—as he will 
tell you with all the frankness of a 
Melchizedek Pinchas. In religion 
he is usually a “reformed” Jew, a 
follower of Moses Mendlesohn or 
the more radical Friedlander, and 
the theory of his belief entails the 
fatherhood of God, and love, sym- 
pathy and helpfulness among men, 
“unclogged,” as he would say, by 
the cumbersome formalities of “or- 
thodoxy.” To him, if he is of a 
thoughtful cast, Christ stands as a 
notable instance of the heights to 
which purely human love and sym- 
pathy may attain. The commer- 
cially successful German Jew has 
often fallen into the American style 
of leaving the family piety to his 
wife and daughter, while his own 
religion is “charity,” of a careful, 
patronizing, but splendidly generous 
kind. 

But in the tenacity with which he 
clings to the ancient forms of his re- 
ligion and in his attitude toward 


shifting any of the religious respon- 
sibility upon the shoulders of his 
womenkind, the Russian Jew, who 
comes here full-grown and from 
Slavic persecution, is as distinct 
from the German as his type of face 
is different. Consequently the Ger- 
man predecessor looks upon the late 
arrival as narrow and bigoted, while 
in the commercially established up- 
town Hebrew the immigrant Rus- 
sian sees an apostate to Christianity. 
The sad condition of the Jewish 
people in Russia readily accounts for 
any seeming narrowness of those 
who have been coming into New 
England during the last fifteen 
years. Old World persecution has 
only bound them closer to the loved 
forms of the religion of their fathers, 
to the one steady consolation in a 
veritable Valley of Death-shade. 
Only within the Pale (the sixteen 
western provinces including about 
one-fifth of European Russia) has 
the Jew been allowed to live; and 
for generations there have been in- 
termittent efforts on the part of the 
government to keep him from land 
culture and from work with his 
hands—from productive labor. Since 
1882 the rigid enforcement of the so- 
called May Laws has worked in- 
effable misery. It finally and com- 
pletely drove the Jewish people from 
the farming communities (where 
they tilled the soil and ran farms 
under verbal agreement, were “pos- 


sessors, it being illegal even to ren¢ 
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land to Jews),and then, in turn,from 
the villages; for the law decreed 
that they should live only in towns.* 
The condition of the crowded 
Ghettos, many times over-crowded 
by this unwelcome influx, may be 
imagined. In midwinter, and that 
a Russian winter, many of the forced 
evacuations took place, and in such 
haste that personal property was 
ruthlessly sacrificed, and in many 
cases mercy shown neither 
to the sick nor to little 
children. 

Once within the Ghetto, 
life became a matter of 
strife for bread. The uni- 
versity graduate and the 
professional man _ might 
live where he pleased, 
even without the Pale, as 
might also the very 
wealthy merchant of the 
First Guild. The desire 
for knowledge, always 
keen in the race, was fos- 
tered by this vision of an archway 
to freedom. The commercial in- 
stincts were quickened by the same 
hope. But the Jew found, with feel- 
ings far different from those of the 
restless-hearted Ulysses, that it was 
only 


“That untraveled world whose margin fades 
Forever and forever,” 


as he moved. The decree went out 
that no more than three (later two) 
per cent. of the university students 
might be of the Jewish race;7 it be- 
came almost impossible to obtain 
government permission for the prac- 
tice of medicine or law; and blight- 
ing special taxes were laid upon the 


*The one exception to this law was in 
the case of the comparatively small farm- 
ing colony in South Russia, established by 
the Emperor Nicholas as a social experi- 
ment. 


aspiring merchant. No Jew might 
hold office in the Civil Service. No 
Jew might be an officer in the army. 
Of late years a stagnation in the 
building trades has driven many 
capable artisans to emigration, to 
starvation, or to the small trades 
which superficial observers are apt 
to think quite opposite to the 
Hebrew character, but which many 
an ambitious workman looks upon 
as the last resort of hope- 
lessness. 

In addition to his other 
troubles the Russian Jew 
has of late years been 
used in his helplessness as 
a political scapegoat. The 
Nihilism of the university 
student, the anarchistic 
trend of the undercurrent 
in literature, penetrating 
to the lower classes, there 
manifests itself not in 
thought but in passionate 


HIS GERMAN BROTHER feeling. The Government, 


on its quaking pedestal, thought to 
sate the ill-will of an ignorant peas- 
antry by turning it against the Jew 
—already disliked because of his 
clannishness (due largely to perse- 
cution) and to his superiority in 
matters material. He it was whom 
the vodka-sodden peasants, or the 
jealous rivals from the land-owning 
middle class, were taught by a press 
under government censorship to look 
upon as the cause of all wrongs, so- 
cial and political. Hence the terrible 
massacres of Kieff and Kishineff. 
The Jews themselves have been 
specially persecuted as anarchists; 
how bitterly may be guessed by the 
way the sympathy-devouring eyes 


tIn the neighboring Austria, where the 
Jew numbers one in twenty and there is no 
educational restriction, forty per cent. of 
the students in the University of Vienna are 
Jewish. 
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of the older immigrant will cloud 
with suspicion and his ready tongue 
grow silent when you ask him what 
he thinks of Socialism—evidently 
not, in his experience, distinguished 
from Anarchism. The truth of the 
matter seems to be that discontent 
with the Russian government ap- 
pears wherever men gather together 
with any chance for discussion. The 
“right of assembly” is denied to Rus- 
sian citizens, but factory conditions 
nullify this denial. There problems, 
political and social, are discussed 
over the work or the noonday meal. 
And as the Pale contains the heart 
of industrial Russia and the Jews 
are forced by Government into the 
work of the cities—most of the fac- 
tory hands are Jewish—these im- 
migrants, very likely, have been 
deeply interested at least, in the So- 
cialistic movement. One man, fresh 
from a manufacturing city of the 
Pale, said that the Ghetto people had 
for long looked upon it with deep 
distrust but that the terrible con- 
ditions of the past few, years were 
leading many to an interest. Social- 
ism was there, like the early Chris- 
tianity, making its appeal to the poor 
and woefully oppressed. 

So much to account for the re- 
ligious and social attitude of the 
freshly-arrived Russian Jewish im- 
migrants. These people come among 
us with hopes and ideals always in- 
tense, often vague, sometimes defi- 
nite. Freedom they have longed for 
—freedom to worship according to 
their ancient forms, unpersecuted 
and with no government pressure 
towards conversion; freedom from 
political intrigue; for the Socialist, 
freedom to participate in the “nat- 
ural, inevitable, unclogged evolu- 
tion” toward his ideal; but, most of 
all, freedom in an untrammeled field 
of work. A surprising number come 


with a desire here to be able to work 
with their hands, and many with a 
hope of going back to the soil, to the 
old patriarchal state, to land-owner- 
ship so long denied them. Universal 
and very strong among them springs 
the desire for education, a desire all 
the more lusty for its Old-World 
pruning. 

For first work, forced by poverty 
to turn to whatever may be immedi- 
ately remunerative, they usually go 
into peddling, the business of the 
small merchant, or the sweat-shop. 
For the artisan and the would-be 
farmer this is but as a inakeshift. 
Those who have come to the country 
as artisans (painters, bricklayers, 
masons, carpenters,) are said almost 
never permanently to leave their 
trades, and moreover they are fre- 
quently joined by the professional 
peddler or merchant. These very 
bitterly resent the idea that the Jew- 
ish people are by nature addicted to 
a parasitic commercialism. The 
large number of factory hands, day- 
laborers, tailors, shoe, harness, 
watch, and garment-makers, be- 
sides the farmers are, they maintain, 
most truly “producers of wealth.” 

As to the appearance of these new- 
comers, they are usually short and 
spare—even the rows of old Jewish 
women on the benches of the Syna- 
gogue gallery presenting many a 
type as meagre and angular as the 
proverbial caricature of the New 
England spinster. Some of the race 
retain the purely Semitic features— 
retreating forehead, hooked and 
dipping nose, large velvety black 
eyes, and full red lips; but most of 
them bear the marks of their long 
sojourn in the land-of the Slavs—the 
high, rather bulging forehead, blue 
eyes wide apart, and the Russian 
nose—pure Greek (to go with long 
taper fingers and delicately blue- 
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veined hands), and again broad, flat, 
and even retroussé! Of the features 
it is not the nose, but rather the eyes 
that impress you most deeply, eyes 
sometimes furtive and wild, like 
those of a hunted forest animal (a 
type that has come out of bitter per- 
secution under which the soul has 
sunk) but usually wide-open, frank, 
thoughtful and easily kindling to en- 
thusiasm. 

The men are shabbily dressed (ex- 
cept when in the always decent 
Shabbos black), wear the inevitable 
beard, and are seldom seen with 
heads uncovered. With all modesty 
the natural hair of the married 
woman is smothered under an ugly 
wig, which is parted in the middle 
and drawn into an uncompromising 
little knot behind. Fresh arrivals 
may be seen also in head-covering 
kerchiefs—maroon, yellow or crim- 
son—which very soon give place to 
American bonnets of fantastic de- 
sign. The little children are swarm- 
ing, grimy, bright-faced, and so 
spontaneously affectionate as to be 
irresistibly lovable. 

Most of the Russian Jews, who 
form five per cent. of the immigrant 
stream, have come into southern 
New England after a longer or 
shorter stay in New York City. Dis- 
heartened by the crowded condition 
of the Ghetto there, they have made 
their way along the railroad to New 
Haven, to New London and the 
farming and factory communities 
thereabouts, and up the Connecticut 
River to Hartford. During the three 
years beginning with 1900 it has 
been estimated that 3,249 of these 
people came into the State of Con- 
necticut. 

Naturally, at first they live clan- 
nishly; for many yet know nothing 
of the English language. Crowded 
into tenement houses, dark, rickety 


and ill-smelling, at a loss to under- 
stand the speech and customs of the 
not specially unctuous exponents of 
equality and fraternity, and with 
little money and less experience they 
have a hard time at first. 

Of a summer afternoon, the nar- 
row, sun-baked streets near the river 
or the railroad (wherever the “rents” 
are cheap—though it is said fat per- 
centages accrue from the old ram- 
shackles) are alive with children, 
a-squirm with babies. Old be-wigged 
grandmothers and young mothers in 
more worldly coiffure sit on the 
doorsteps or tend the ubiquitous 
soda-fountain. An occasional shabby 
peddler plods along the hot middle 
of the cobble-stoned street calling 
out his wares in a musical sing-song. 

The people of this street, the 
fathers and mothers, at least, are 
thoroughly “orthodox.” Their food 
is kosher (conforming to the Biblical 
and ‘Talmudic laws); their Sabbath 
and their fast and feast days are 
rigorously kept; about their mar- 
riage and burial customs is an at- 
mosphere of long ago; their children 
are sent to Chaider; and their men 
and old women pray often and go 
regularly to Synagogue. 

Early Shabbos (Saturday) morn- 
ing, the small shops are closed, the 
streets are comparatively quiet, and 
the fathers of the Ghetto, in decor- 
ous Sabbath black may be seen 
hurrying along toward the Syna- 
gogue, usually a large square brick 
building, the line of its roof broken 
by an oriental curve of twin domes. 
Inside there greets you what seems 
at first a confusion of forms and 
voices. Old men wrapped in white 
silken 7Zaliths (praying shawls) and 
with heads reverently covered by 
small skull caps, are murmuring 
prayers or intoning responses, while 
they sway continually backward and 
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forward. In the gallery, and appar- 
ently oblivious to the progress of the 
service, the old women read in 
quavering monotones, each to her- 
self from her prayer-book, her body 
swaying gently, her strange old face 
often puckered with a sob, and her 
voice rising now and again into a 
mournful wail. 

The “reader” of the tiny desk be- 
low chants the services in a gustful 
minor and with a voice rich and flex- 
ible as that you heard the other 
morning singing as it passed beneath 
your window: 


“Um-brells to mend! Um-brells to mend!” 


Later the Roll of the Law is taken 
out and the “reader” carries it to a 
raised platform in the centre of the 
room, while old men and a sprink- 
ling of little lads press eagerly for- 
ward to kiss its gorgeous covering. 
Then ten are called up to the reading 
of the Law—just as it was many 
centuries ago in Palestine! Some of 
the services of the great fast and 
feast days are even more pictur- 
esque, more oriental. And the seri- 
Ous sincerity in the midst of what 
seems to us occidentals a “bloom- 
ing, buzzing confusion,” the deep 
consolation which the older Hebrew 
gets from it all cannot for a moment 
be doubted. 

To the Chaider or Hebrew School, 
which meets every week-day even- 
ing except Saturday, and every Sun- 
day morning, the “orthodox” Rus- 
sian Jew sends his son and often his 
daughter. There the children are 
taught to read the Bible in Hebrew, 
and are given occasional lectures 
upon conduct and religion. The 
teachers, while sometimes so new to 
the country as to be unable to speak 
English, are often fine Hebrew 
scholars, widely-read philosophers, 
and possessed of a system of ethics 


as deeply spiritual and as broadly 
human, in essentials, as is to be 
found anywhere. 

Another institution among them 
is the Benevolent Society. It is a 
well-known fact that there are no 
Jewish paupers. Organizations 
among themselves see to that. These 
have salaried doctors in their em- 
ploy, and in cases where much help 
is needed, a general tax is levied or 
solicitations made from door-step to 
door-step. 

Besides these distinctly Jewish in- 
fluences in the life of the community, 
the public school stands as an im- 
mensely important factor. Indeed, 
in the case of the child himself it 
forms the transcendent influence; 
for it is the centre of his social inter- 
est, the open highway of his ambi- 
tion, and the fountain for his quench- 
less thirst for the new American 
ideas. To the child of the Russian 
Jewish immigrant, school means in- 
finitely more than to the uptown 
native whose interest is dispersed 
over a dozen different fields. Thor- 
oughly disconcerting it is, at times, 
in talking to a little Ghetto lad, to 
find his information on a _ varied 
range of subjects wider and more 
accurate than yourown. You would 
think that he had sapped the ideas 
of all his five or six successive teach- 
ers, bathed those ideas in the glow 
of his enthusiastic affection for all 
five or six, and so held them firm in 
his undistracted memory. 

As might be expected from his 
previous race history, the child, 
while quick and often brilliant in his 
purely intellectual studies, makes no 
great showing in the manual train- 
ing departments. Some teachers say 
that his drawing does not come 
easily to him, an inaptitude that 
might well be accounted for by the 
long disfavor of his race towards the 
plastic and pictorial arts. 
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Considering the financial position 
of the parents, a very large number 
go on to High School and college. 
Run over the list of names in the 
honor rolls of both and you will find 
the inevitable “—sky” or “berg” 
(Russian as well as German) among 
them. 

Late evenings of patient study 
after out-of-school hours of fatiguing 
physical work are often aglow with 
the boy's own vivid enthusiasm for 
his world of ideas, with his ambition 
not a whit more sordid than that of 
the aspiring native Americon lad. 
As for out-of-school reading, author- 
ities of the Hartford Public Library 
say that the children of the ‘\ussian 
Jewish immigrants of that city read 
more and a better kind of books than 
those living in that part of the city 
where culture is supposed to rise 
with the altitude. 

So much for the Russian Jew of 
the southern New England towns, 
numerically, of course, much more 
important than agricultural 
brother. Dut the age-long prejudice 
against the idea of the Hebrew as a 
farmer might well receive a slight 
jolting from a thoughtful consider- 
ation of the Jewish farming com- 


munity about Colchester, Conn., and 
eastward. There fresh immigrants 
have been buying up land for the 
last ten years—some with the aid of 
the Baron Hirsch Fund, from which 
money may be borrowed (only for 
the purchase of land) at four per 
cent.; others, and these usually the 
most successful eventually, paying 
down a few hundred dollars (earned 
by peddling, day-labor and the like), 
and borrowing the rest from the 
neighboring banks at six per cent., 
or even higher interest. The farms 
thereabouts lack, indeed, the spruce- 
ness of their former Yankee manage- 
ment. Rows are not so apt to follow 
the line of duty; houses lack paint; 
and the farm beasts are often built, 
as Dickens would say, after the 
Gothic style of architecture. But the 
fact remains that the Jew is getting 
a grasp on farming life just where 
the Yankee is abandoning it, that 
the community is increasing, and 
that very few are said to leave their 
farms for other occupations. With 
the educational influences now at 
work (little neighborly induence of 
old residents upon new settlers) the 
standard of living is being raised, 
and flowers, music, and a love of 
order are invading the homes. In 
many cases where the requisite fac- 
ulties had been atrophied by genera- 
tions of forced disuse, the stories of 
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first attempts at farm life were, in 
the light of past history, intensely 
pathetic. 

In appearance the Russian Jewish 
farmer is much like that impression 
of the Slav peasant you carried away 
from the reading of Tolstoi or Tur- 
geniev, except that his eyes are 
never dull and heavy—a short, spare, 
heavily-bearded man, often blue- 
eyed and tawny. He is a genial host, 
talkative, thoughtful and, perhaps 
from his wholesome, sweetening 
contact with the soil, without the 
ebullient boastfulness of his success- 
ful city cousin. 

With the second generation, both 
of city and of country, tendencies 
seem to be away from “narrowness” 
toward an almost dangerous lati- 
tude. From his public school and 
his less prejudiced observation of 
the business world and that outer 
shell, at least, of social life that 
comes within his ken, the child ab- 
sorbs a wealth of new American- 
isms. He is the interpreter of Amer- 
ican life, with which he is passion- 
ately in love, to his more circum- 
scribed parents, too to learn to 
read English or to talk comfortably 
in any tongue but the old “Yiddish,” 
the jargon of the European Ghetto. 
While the beautiful affection and 
reverence so pre-eminently charac- 
teristic of the Jewish family life is 
still strong, the reversed relation of 
teacher and taught, the inevitable 
superiority of the son in his grasp of 
things material and things American 
tend to make him look often merely 
with affectionate tolerance upon the 
much-time-consuming customs and 
observances of his parents. 

From the strictly orthodox Syna- 
gogue he is likely, if he be of the 
“successful,” to drift to the “re- 
formed” Temple where the religion 
is philosophically spiritual and the 


service contains nothing of the strik- 
ingly oriental. Often, constrained 
by parental wishes from the mis- 
trusted “reformed” element and kept 
by a sturdy, lurking race feeling 
from becoming a proselyte to any 
other forms, led by his own indiffer- 
ence in the midst of crowding new 
interests, he drops away from relig- 
ious observances altogether. The 
Chaider, whose teachers were wont 
in times of race solidarity (under 
persecution) to be held in reverence 
greater even than that towards the 
parents, finds it increasingly difficult 
to keep its children to the learning 
of the Hebrew, thoroughly essential 
to a sympathy with the old Syna- 
gogue services conducted entirely in 
that language. The highly educated 
lad who goes into the professions is 
apt to grow atheistic, or perhaps 
pantheistic, with a sympathy hardly 
broad enough to admit the idea of 
essential good lurking beneath all 
forms. 

The tide seems to be toward 
Americanism. That is all you can 
say of it. The brilliant, rising young 
man would have you think of him 
as an American, would have it for- 
gotten, at least in public, that he is 
anything aside from an American. 
Mark Twain’s theory of the one 
great Jewish need (strange he, of all 
men, did not say it was a sense of 
humor!) that of a distinctly Jewish 
political organization, meets with 
this wrecking obstacle. Why should 
they rouse here the anti-semitic feel- 
ing (and doubtless the ethics of 
some of the political machines 
would not be above trying to launch 
it) by a political demonstration of 
the “aloofness of Israel?’ A lack of 
solidarity among themselves, a mor- 
bid sensitiveness over religious dif- 
ferences—like that of the very early 
days in our own colonial history—is 
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another opposing factor to such an 
idea. 

Thus the tendency of the second 
generation is, within the race, rather 
disintegrating; but with his keen- 
ness of mind, his interest in princi- 
ples, his deep family affections, and 
his essential soberness, the scion 
may be trusted even in the riotous 
vigor of his new-old blood not to run 
far amuck of what makes for the 
best in this New-World freedom of 
his. 

One charm of the Russian Jew is 
his variousness—the distinct qualli- 
ties, all deliciously unconventional, 
found in numberless different types. 

There’s the old peddler. Did you 
never notice him as he drove along 
the street behind his wall-eyed mare, 
shabby, hunched over the crest of 
his load, and darting a swift, wary 
eye from out his unkempt growth of 
hair and beard, as he droned: 


“Cash paid for rags!” 


On a Shabbos morning this same 
little man may be seen walking con- 
sequentially about the Synagogue, 
venerable in cleanly dignity, genially 
offering snuff to his Talith-draped 
fellows, and joining in the responses 
with vociferous unction. He is prob- 
ably somewhat of a Hebrew scholar, 
too, and knows the services, all in 
that language, quite by heart. 

The old Yiddish-speaking mother 
—slow-moving, quick-tongued, be- 
wigged—is a thoroughly and exclu- 
sively domestic type. She, indeed, 
has come out of great tribulation 
and the new language and new ways 
are too much for her bewildered 
mind to cope with. She is rather 
suspicious of them. Her duty is to 
see that the food is kosher and to 
care for the tiny children. Her pleas- 
ure is to go, in the twilight of every 


early morning, to Synagogue prayers. 

Then there is the Ruy or Rabbi, 
the authority as to things that are 
orthodox or food that is osher. He 
greets you with kindly, awkward 
dignity, a stoutish man in black 
alpaca coat and cap with thoughtful, 
other-worldly eyes beneath his broad 
white forehead —for he is vastly 
learned in Talmud and in sacred 
Scripture. His household comforts 
are meagre—unless you count his 
generous supply of children—and 
his knowledge of things profane not 
very extensive; but he is the well- 
loved shepherd of his “orthodox” 
flock, with a deep sympathy for all 
the sorrows of his people and a re- 
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freshingly steadfast belief in the 
practicability of his cloud-capped 
ideal for their future. 

One of the most interesting types 
is the older scholar, a forced exile, 
mayhap because of suspected Nihil- 
ism, from the Russian university 
whose doors swung so reluctantly 
for his entrance, continuing his long 
studies in an American college, 
thinking nothing of physical hard- 
ship, finding all consolation, quench- 
ing all thirst, in the pure love of 
ideas, retiring, sensitive to the esti- 
mate put upon him by those whom 
he feels to be his intellectual in- 
feriors, cynical, atheistic—or at most 
pantheistic under a cloud of fatalism 
—and out of sympathy with what he 
considers the out-worn customs of 
his race. 

The younger scholar, brilliant, 


- versatile, with the consciousness of 


recognized and admired ability, is 
apt to be a somewhat more optim- 
istic person; yet the murky realism 
of his upward -struggle too often 
leaves its trail over his estimate of 
humanity. The humor of sordid 
situations has seldom appealed to 
him. 

The young girl, impulsive, warm- 
hearted, attractive, unconventional 
and thoroughly modest, with her 
yearning for things pretty and dainty 
and refined and her taste for domes- 
ticity, is a quick-witted agent ia 
bringing the amenities of the Amer- 
ican home into the beautiful Jewish 
family life. Her estimate of what 
these amenities may be comes 
mostly through her romantic read- 
ing, her experience as a shop girl, 
and her frequent indulgence in the 
theatre, which she, too often unfor- 
tunately, takes as a truthful inter- 
pretation of American home life. 

Of all the impractical, emotionally 
idealizing types, the Socialist is the 


most vivid. You can hardly lay on 
the colors strong enough to do him 
full justice. Usually a day-laborer, 
widely read in philosophy, theology, 
economics, sociology, far traveled 
and an intensely interested observer, 
putting all the religion of his fervid 
nature into his intellectual convic- 
tions—for he has lost all other re- 
ligion—he is yet a quite harmless 
enthusiast; for his theory holds that 
all things are bound to work by nat- 
ural evolution, that cannot be stayed 
or hastened, toward the ideal state, 
toward universal brotherhood in 
which all differences of race and 
creed and condition shall disappear. 
Then there are the farmer, the 
artisan, the tailor, the Chaider 
teacher and many another distinct 
type; but the eager, serious-faced 
little schoolboy is the most interest- 
ing of them all, perhaps because of 
his immense though indeterminate 
potentiality. He is not robust phys- 
ically, never excelling in games of 
hardihood or in work that entails 
any great expenditure of muscular 
energy ; but his is a certain wiry en- 
durance, a persistent nervous energy 
that keeps him to many consecut:ve 
hours of brain work, that carries him 
over hundreds of pages of seric us, 
midnight reading (for pleasure) 
pages all untraveled by the lusty 
and ten-o'clock-sleepy little Yan- 
kee. The ambitious lad, uncowed 
by race persecution—to him but a 
tale—has, too, a certain self-con- 
fidence (often, alas, all too appar- 
ent), that is bound to make for effec- 
tiveness. Besides his keen mental- 
ity and his irrepressible ambition he 
has his passionate boyish enthusi- 
asms—for patriotism, for heroism, 
for daring—and a most grateful and 
affectionate lad he is. One must, 
perforce, have a bush growth of 
prejudice to find him otherwise. 
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To sum up the case of the Russian 
Jewish immigrant: beneath his 
seeming physical weakness is a 
vitality strong and enduring; he is 
poor now, but he will not be so for 
long; he has a deep love for his 
home life, is affectionate, virtuous, 
cheerful, loquacious, unconventional 
(the charm of the Zangwill “Grand- 
children of the Ghetto’), law-abid- 
ing. The compiler of statistics 
blindly classes him among those im- 
migrants “dangerous because of ig- 
norance.” As to “narrowness,” his 
philosophical observers think him 


already on the road toward a rather 
dangerous broadness. His desire is 
to be “American,” and the chances 
are that he may be even more Amer- 
ican than the Americans, with the 
of Semitic fervor and the 
shrewdness 


leaven 
sedative of Hebrew 
thrown in. Intellectually keen, emo- 
tionally intense, and with a persist- 
ence dogged as that of the original 
soil-conquering Yankee—such is the 
withal a vigorous 
blood from Russia 


Russian Jew, 
stream of new 


and the older heart of Palestine. 


Song 


By Wavrer A. 


DYER 


ELL me, gull, on sweeping wing, 
Tell me of the merrow. 
Will it be as full of joy 
And as free from sorrow ? 
Will the sunshine be as bright 
When I shall be waking? 
Will he still be true to me, 
He who sails the rolling sea? 
Shall | be as glad and free? 
Will my heart be breaking? 


Death broods over yonder hill; 
I am faint with sorrow. 
Tell me, tell me, gentle gull, 
Tell me of the morrow. 
Must I always cry with pain, 
Or is joy but sleeping? 
Dost thou know my Fate's decree? 
Is there something yet for me, 
Somewhere o'er the sobbing sea, 
That will still my weeping? 
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“FOUNTAIN OF LIBERTY,” IN FRONT OF FESTIVAL HALL. HERMON A. McNEIL, SCULPTOR. 
Copyright, 1901, by Louisiana Purchase Exposition Co. 
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Statuary at the St. Louis Fair 


By Amy 


ESS than three years ago, what 

is now the site of the greatest 

of all the World’s Fairs was 
a large tract of forest land, filled 
with natural beauties untouched by 
the hand of man. Now a complete 
metamorphosis has taken place, and 
under the guidance of the human 
mind those same wild beauties have 
been trained until they hold their 
place in the great symbolization of 
the fullest advancement of civiliza- 
tion in every branch of the world’s 
growth. 

In the midst of the forest has 
sprung up a “city” of a thousand 
buildings, each a masterpiece in its 
way, typifying the highest and best 
in its department. 

Too much has been said in the 
newspapers of the financial results 
of the Fair, too little of the esthetic 
influence which it is giving at least 
to all who come within the gates. 
The architecture of the exposition 
palaces is on the broad lines of the 
Renaissance, though the greatest 
freedom has been allowed the artists 
in carrying out their own interpreta- 
tions, and the effect is of unity of the 
whole made up of strikingly indi- 
vidual parts. Each building, beau- 
tiful in itself, is replete with statuary 
interpreting historically the ad- 
vancement of our country since the 
Louisiana Purchase, — interpreting 
emblematically the progress of the 
world in material affairs, and alle- 
gorically the advancement of 
humanity at large in the realms of 
zestheticism. 
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Woops 


The Fair ground is approximately 
rectangular in shape, extending two 
miles east and west, and one mile 
north and south. Through this runs 
the Des Peres River, which has been 
turned from its wanton way, 
dammed here, made to overflow 
there, until now it forms the lagoons 
which set off the ivory buildings by 
contrast with the deep blue of their 
waters. Few, if any, traversing the 
main avenue of the grounds, realize 
that they are walking over a river 
caged in a wooden box. Along the 
banks of the lagoons are many of 
the statues which play so important 
a part in the beauty of the Fair. 

There are within the gates over a 
thousand figures, nearly all of heroic 
size. They are the work of a hun- 
dred American sculptors, who have 
by their own skill shown the ad- 
vancement of art in America as well 
as the advancement they have 
striven to symbolize. Starting up 
the hill which is crowned by Fes- 
tival Hall, one finds oneself sur- 
rounded by statues and groups. Fes- 
tival Hall in itself is the symboliza- 
tion of music; containing, as it does, 
the great organ, it seems to be a 
part of the harmonies which issue 
from those massive pipes. It gives 
at first the impression of ornateness. 
It has, to use a homely simile, the 
ponderousness of a heavily frosted 
wedding cake, but looked at care- 
fully, the solidity of the whole fades 
before the beauty of detail. Here 
a dainty figure plays a violin, here in 
bas-relief shows a ‘cello or the 
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“COWBOY AT REST."” SOLON H. BORGLUM, SCULPTOR. 
Copyright, 1904, by Louisiana Purchase Exposition Co. 
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curves of a French horn. 

Above the fountain over the por- 
tal of Festival Hall is the “Tri- 
umph of Apollo,” by Philip Martiny. 
The god of Music stands in the 
centre, while, on either side, the 
Muses are represented by figures, 
half horse, half woman, in joyous 
movement. The whole group is ex- 
quisite in delicacy and abounding 
with life. The crowning statue of 
Festival Hall, one might say the 
very apex of the Fair is “Victory,” 
a youth standing on tip-toe, holding 
aloft the laurel. The making of this 
statue was competitive, and the 
honor was won by Miss Evelyn B. 
Longman, a St. Louis sculptor. A 
workman, overheard talking to an- 
other, was heard to say that it was 
originally intended that “Victory” 
should hold aloft a light in the right 
hand, but that when the manage- 
ment asked for volunteers to carry 
the necessary wires, there was no 
one who would offer, so the highest 
light on Festival Hall is around the 
hemisphere on which the figure 
stands. 

Speaking of the competition open 
to all sculptors brings to mind the 
great progress made by women 
since the Chicago Fair. There is no 
Woman’s Building at St. Louis, but 
every competition was opened alike 
to men and women, and on each jury 
there was at least one woman. 

In front of Festival Hall stands 
the grand basin of the central foun- 
tain, from which pours the crystal 
falls that lose themselves beneath 
the plaza to reappear in a series of 
sixteen ever-widening cascades. 
Above it, shielded as by a great 
shell, stands “Liberty,” supported 
on either side by “Truth” and “Jus- 
tice,’ and several other figures. It is 
the masterful work of Herman A. 
McNeil, full of superb dignity, and 


in the evening, when the reflected 
light from below is upon it, it is im- 
pressive beyond words to describe. 

Along the brow of the hill con- 
necting Festival Hall with the East 
and West Pavilions, runs_ the 
“Colonnade of States ’’—a peristyle 
curving around the brow of the hill 
forms the background for fourteen 
heroic female figures, which sym- 
bolize the fourteen States included 
in the Louisiana Purchase. By day 
it is stately (nor do I use the word 
in a punning sense); by night it is a 
gorgeous mass of light. Only one 
criticism can be offered—the four- 
teen stars outlined in electricity to 
symbolize the stars added to the 
flag seem scarcely in keeping with 
the classic columns. 

The statues entitled “The Spirit 
of the Pacific’ and “The Spirit of 
the Atlantic,” by Isadore Kouti, 
crown the fountains of the East and 
West cascades. As for the arrange- 
ment of the cascades with their mul- 
titude of water sprites, dolphins and 
other members of the finny tribe, in 
the midst of the tumbling, foaming 
water, with the green-terraced bor- 
ders and the architectural back- 
ground, it is surely the most beauti- 
ful landscape picture ever devised 
by man. 

Perhaps there is no grander view 
in the Fair Grounds than that from 
the terrace in front of Festival Hall. 
Standing there, one is in the midst 
of statues. On the right, a bull held 
in subjection by a female figure des- 
ignates the triumph of mind over 
brute force. On the left, a fleet- 


footed Indian runs beside a buffalo, 
as the expression of physical liberty. 
Looking off over the cascades, one 
sees the great basin lying sixty-five 
feet below, kept always sparkling 
by the geyser fountains. Here and 
there the water is spanned by a 
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white-arched bridge. Down by the 
boat landing, where the _ bright- 
colored gondolas lie in sleepy indo- 
lence, are statues telling of the life 
of the frontier. The grass, the trees, 
the flowers, the red sandstone walks, 
the ivory buildings, carry one’s 
imagination to foreign lands. Be- 
yond the lagoon rises the shaft of 
the Louisiana Purchase Monument, 
which, in the writer’s opinion, falls 
far below the statue of Columbia at 
the Chicago Fair, but beyond it is 
the Plaza of St. Louis, with the 
white peaks of the Tyrolean Alps, a 
concession of the Pike as a_back- 
ground. 

Leaving Festival Hall, where the 
highest form of imagination has 
been portrayed, one comes to the 
statues of frontier life, spoken of be- 
fore. Of course, life in the \West 
means the life of the Indians as well 
as of the pioneer, and full justice and 
prominence have been given to 


- them. In the Cascade Gardens the 


statue entitled “Defiant Indian” is 
full of strength and vitality. Seated 
astride a horse that is drawn back on 
its haunches is a naked brave, hurl- 
ing defiance with his.clenched fist 
high above his head. In contrast to 
this is the group of Indians with the 
buffalo moving steadily westward, 
while the American Eagle looks 
menacingly from above. It is “The 
Destiny of the Red Men,” by A. A. 
Weinmann, and is full of signifi- 
cance and pathos. Then there is 
“The Buffalo Dance,’ by Solon H. 
Borglum, showing Indians in a 
favorite pastime. This group, with 
two others, “Cowboy at Rest” and 
“A Peril of the Plains,” which, per- 
haps, are the most often reproduced, 
and consequently most widely 
known, stand at the north end of the 
Grand Basin. The last shows a for- 
lorn horse, with his rider crouching 


for shelter beside him, lost in a 
storm. So full of subtle suggestion 
is the pose that the beholder feels 
the spell of dreariness upon him and 
the chill of the falling snow. 

The statuary adorning the build- 
ings is too great in number and 
variety to give any adequate concep- 
tion of. If the visitor should stay 
from the beginning to the end of the 
Fair, he could not see and appreciate 
all of the art work upon the exhibi- 
tion buildings. Many of the groups 
are so far from the eye that only a 
general idea of form and expression 
can be gathered. Yet each statue 
has its place, and its absence would 
materially affect the continuity of 
the whole. The Palace of Liberal 
Arts is the most richly decorated. 
The architecture is of a rather sim- 
ple and austere type of the Renais- 
sance, the softening of the outlines 
being left entirely to the Corinthian 
columns and the statuary. The 
main entrance of the building forms 
a grand triumphal arch, which is 
surmounted by a colossal quadriga. 
Qn either side of the portico, be- 
tween the columns, are groups rep- 
resenting the various arts. The one 
entitled “Music” is especially beau- 
tiful. To the Palace of Education 
has been given the place of honor. 
It faces the Grand Basin, and is sur- 
rounded by the lagoons. Its style 
of architecture is simple, and resem- 
bles a little the Liberal Arts build- 
ing of the Chicago Fair. It also has 
a quadriga over the main entrance, 
which, if not as large as that of the 
Liberal Arts Palace, is as full of life 
and spirit. The Palace of Manufac- 
tures is decorated with many myth- 
ological and allegorical statues. 
When you have seen them you are 
inclined to say, as Molly did in the 
“Lightning Conductor,’ how much 
more real mythology seems than 
history. The Machinery Palace— 


“DE SOTO.” E. C. POTTER, SCULPTOR. 
Copyright, 1,04, by Louistana Purchase Exposition Co. 
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but why enumerate, when so little 
idea can be given of the purely 
imaginative conceptions. Is it not 
enough to say that every one may 
find something to appeal to his indi- 
vidual taste, and to awaken the best 
appreciation of art that is in him? 

Of the statuary and architecture 
of the State and Foreign buildings 
I will not speak, for, comparatively 
speaking, they are of local rather 
than of universal interest. 

The portrait statues of the men 
connected with the long line of 
events which have culminated in the 
exposition may be divided into two 
classes, first those which are delinea- 
tions of actual personal appearances 
as handed down by pictures and tra- 
dition; secondly, the idealized like- 
nesses of men whose character and 
deeds recorded in history suggest to 
the artists the physical contour. 

The Plaza of St. Louis is the cul- 
minating point of historical art. At 
one extreme is the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Shaft, at the other the “Apo- 
theosis of St. Louis.” This group is 
a composite of the historical and em- 
blematic interpretation. Bestride a 
war charger hung with ancient trap- 
pings, sits Louis the Crusader, 
dressed in his royal robes, his in- 
verted sword on high, as the sign of 
the Cross. At the foot of the high 
pedestal on which the statue stands, 
sits a female figure embodying the 
hospitality of the city of St. Louis. 
In her outstretched hands lies a 
scroll bearing the city’s name; be- 
side her stands “Inspiration,” whis- 
pering in her ear, and a little above 
hovers “Genius,” two winged boys. 
The entire group is well-propor- 
tioned, dignified and lovely. 

Half-way down the Plaza, on 
either side of the broad walk, are 
two equestrian statues of great 
beauty. One is C. E. Potter’s “De 
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Soto,”’—the man who won everlast- 
ing fame for himself,and an untimely 
death on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi. Opposite stands A. Phimister 
Proctor’s “Joliet,” the famous French 
explorer, who came upon the river 
farther north a hundred years after 
De Soto’s ill-conducted expedition. 
There are also statues of Pere Mar- 
quette, the missionary; of La Salle, 
the intrepid explorer of the West; 
of Narvaez, of Ribaut, of George 
Rogers Clark, and of Lewis and 
Clark, and in fact of all the French 
and Spaniards and Americans who 
had a part in the discovery and set- 
tlement of the Louisiana Purchase 
region. ‘These all might be classed 
as the “idealized” portrait statues. 
Here is where the school boy and 
girl may absorb the history of their 
country, while their esthetic dis- 
crimination is being unconsciously 
developed, nor need this apply alone 
to the children; for older people, as 
well, is history vitalized by these 
statues. On the other hand, there 
are as many truly historical por- 
traits; statues whose subjects have 
been most carefully reproduced. 
There are several statues of Na- 
poleon throughout the grounds and 
as many or more of Jefferson, the 
two principal makers of American 
history a hundred years ago. Per- 
haps the two most notable are the 
companion statues, “Napoleon the 
First Consul of France,” by John 
Gelert, and “Jefferson,” by James E. 
Fraser. 

There is one statue in the Fair 
grounds which must stand by itself 
in classification. It is unique. It is 
a bit of the life of to-day on the 
Western plains. Frederick Reming- 
ton, the writer and the illustrator, 
has now made himself famous as the 
sculptor. His group, “Cowboys off 
the Trail,” stands at the head of the 
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“LOUIS JOILET.” A. PHIMISTER PROCTOR, SCULPTOR. 
Copyright,¢1904, by LouisianajPurchase Exposition Co. 
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Pike. The four bronchos are modeled 
as only Remington knows how to 
do it. Their riders have the dashing 
ease of men whose only home is the 
saddle. It is a group of marvelous 
activity. When Remington’s illus- 
trations first appeared in the maga- 
zines, they seemed grotesquely ex- 
aggerated to Easterners who had 
not seen a Western town; then the 
riding of the cowboys in Buffalo 
Bill’s show discredited the criticism. 
A broncho can hump himself as no 
other horse can, can bunch his feet 
together and run—and only a cow- 


boy can accept the various moods of 
the little beast and make himself 
one with him. It is a spirit of reck- 
less deviltry which seems to pervade 
horses and men in this statue. It is 
difficult to realize that all these 
works of art are temporary; that at 
the end of six months they will be 
destroyed and their unsubstantiality 
revealed. They are a mushroom 
growth, here to-day, gone to-mor- 
row, yet, while they last, they are a 
great awakener of art appreciation 
and the influence of their beauty will 
be felt long after they are gone. 


Ernest Howard Crosby 


By Avice SOAME JENNINGS 


HIS is an age not only of great 
commercial and industrial ac- 
tivity, but of social and re- 

ligious unrest, and of conflicting 
ideals regarding good and evil. It 
is an era fruitful in theorists, relig- 
ious dreamers and so-called reform- 
ers of many varying shades of opin- 
ion as to what is the best remedy for 
the evils of the. hour. 

Perhaps, too, there never was a 
time in the world’s history when so 
many men of moral and intellectual 
might were devoting their lives to 
the amelioration of human suffering, 
and to the problem of the human 
soul,—its rights, its dignity and its 
needs. 

A place very high up in the ranks 
of such men should be accorded to 
Ernest Howard Crosby. By nature 
a reformer, he has been led by his 
broad sympathies, and by an active 
and inquiring mind, into many dif- 
ferent lines of research and action, 


looking to the correction of wrongs 
and abuses, the decrease of human 
suffering, and the moral welfare of 
society. 

Mr. Crosby’s high abilities, and 
his known judicial and impartial 
mind, won him the position of 
American Judge in the International 
Court of Original Jurisdiction in 
Alexandria, Egypt, an office which 
he could have retained for life. Do- 
mestic reasons impelled him to re- 
sign this office. He also gave up a 
political career which promised to 
be a successful one. At one time he 
was a representative of the same 
district which Mr. Roosevelt repre- 
sented in the legislature, and was a 
close political friend of the brilliant 
man who has since become the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

Voluntarily to retire from fields 
of judicial activity, and to abandon 
what might have proved a brilliant 
political career was no sacrifice to 


ERNEST 


one who had such foregleams of a 
heavenly law and spiritual republic 


as indicated in his poem, “The 
State,” containing these lines :— 
“We become indeed legislators of the 


divine law, receiving it from God himself 
in the Mount, and human laws shrivel and 
dry up before us. 
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to his dropping the worldly pursuit 
of fame and fortune for the endur- 
ing satisfaction of mental and spirit- 
ual progress. 

His ancestor, Gen. Wm. Floyd, 
was one of the signers of the Declar- 
ation of Independence. His father, 
the Rev. Howard Crosby, was pas- 


ERNEST 


“And I asked the force within my soul, 
‘Who art thou? 

“And it answered and said, ‘I am Love, 
the Lord of Heaven, and | would be called 
Love, the Lord of Earth. 

“T am the mightiest of all the heavenly 
host, and I am come to create the State that 
is to be.” 


Tracing some of the views and 
ideals which have been shaping Mr. 
Crosby's course, we find that the 
‘mere facts of his life were conducive 


HOWARD CROSBY. 


tor of one of the most flourishing 
Presbyterian churches in New York 
City, was for a time Chancellor of 
the University of New York, and 
was one of the American revisers of 
the Bible. He author of 
note, and aided the cause of Inter- 
national Copyright. Dr. Crosby was 
also president of the Society for the 
Prevention of Crime. 


Was an 
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The son, Ernest Howard, trained 
in an atmosphere where vital inter- 
est in the progress of mankind gov- 
erned the home of broad culture and 
gentle living, was prepared to con- 
tinue in his humanitarian labors the 
ethical principles on which his char- 
acter had been formed. He was 
graduated from the University of 
the City of New York in 1876, and 
from the Columbia Law School of 
New York in 1878. He then prac- 
tised law for some time in New 
York. From 1887-9 he was a mem- 
ber of the New York Assembly. He 
was made chairman of the commit- 
tee of the Legislature on Cities. In 
1889 he was appointed by President 
Harrison as Judge of the  Inter- 
national Tribunal at Alexandria, 
and the appointment was ratified by 
the Khedive. His resignation took 
place in 1894, when he returned to 
New York, and gave his attention to 
promoting the welfare of humanity. 
He was one of the founders and first 
president of the Social Reform Club, 
1894, and is president of the New 
York Anti-Imperialist League. He 
was also for a time president of the 
Civic Council of New York, which 
was composed of about one hundred 
organizations working for social re- 
form, particularly concerned with 
the municipal order. Mr. Crosby is 
an active propagandist against all 
war. He lectures and writes for the 
cause of peace, brotherhood, justice, 
uncorrupt methods, and human free- 
dom. He takes great interest in the 
labor movement. Lending his sup- 
port to planting the labor question 
on a high plane of equity and to 
ameliorating the circumstances of 
the working classes, he speaks of the 
futility of the panaceas proposed in 
all lands. “Here is the chance for 
the churches,” he says. He shows 
that the only real relief is in the 


coming of the kingdom of God on 
earth with its reign of righteousness. 

Mr. Crosby lives most of the year 
on a large farm near Rhinebeck, 
New York. In his country home 
with his wife and children, he 
divides the day between literary 
work and interest in farming. In 
the winter he gives considerable 
time to lecturing. He is one of the 
editors of “Whim.” 

Mr. Crosby is often spoken of as 
the leading disciple of Tolstoy in 
this country. Indeed he knows the 
great Russian well, and understands 
well the protesting nature of his 
rugged sincerity and simplicity, re- 
belling against tyranny, shams and 
ceremonies. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Crosby's own fine individuality is 
marked, and, although of the ad- 
vanced American type, has a breadth 
which relates him to the universal 
man. 

While Judge in Egypt, following 
his natural inclination to trace high 
themes, to probe into the cause of 
human ills, and seek the remedy for 
them, and to weigh the great im- 
port of Christianity, Mr. Crosby was 
led to study some of Tolstoy’s 
writings. He read “Life,” “My Re- 
ligion,’ and other explanations of 
Tolstoy's theories, and on his way 
home visited Count Tolstoy at Yas- 
nava Polyana. 

Like Tolstoy, Mr. Crosby seeks to 
promulgate the teachings of primi- 
tive Christianity, and to introduce 
thereby better social conditions. He 
agrees with Tolstoy that “love to 
God and love to man are the deepest 
experiences of man’s consciousness.” 

An exalted optimism and altruism 
are maintained through all of Mr. 
Crosby's teachings and methods of 
work for mankind. The Sermon on 
the Mount constitutes the essence 
of his life-purpose. In the Golden 
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Rule he has found a working basis 
for all human relations and conduct. 
Truth, hope, and love unite man- 
kind under that Providence which 
controls human destiny. Justice is 
a very important factor in a right 
course. “Only the just shall live by 
faith,” he says. “Justice must come 
first; faith without justice is a 
mockery, a nonentity.” ‘Three lines 
from his pen, entitled “The Search, 
impress this fact vividly: 
“No one could tell me where my soul 
might be. 
I searched for God, but God eluded me. 
I sought my Brother out, and found all 
three.” 


Following out Tolstoy's argument 
of the philosophy of life, Mr. Crosby 
writes: 


“Love is the preference which we accord 
to other beings over ourselves. It is not a 
burst of passion, obscuring the reason, but 
on the contrary, no other state of soul is so 
rational and luminous, so calm and joyous; 
it is the natural condition of children and 
the wise. Active love 1s attainable only for 
him who does not place his happiness in 
his individual life and who also gives free 
play to his feelings of good will toward 
others. His well-being depends upon love, 
as that of a plant on light. He does not ask 
what he should do, but he gives himself up 
to that love which is within his reach. He 
who loves in this way alone possesses life. 
Such self-renunciation lifts him from ani- 

mal existence in time and space into the 
regions of life. The limitations of time 
and space are incompatible with the real 
life. To atta to it man must trust him- 
self to his wings.” 


Some of Mr. Crosby's books are 


Plain Talks in Psalms and Parables, 
Tolstoy and His Message, Captain 
Jinks,Hero, and a number of smaller 
lectures, etc,, on social and 
His latest vol- 
1903, is 


works, 
economic subjects. 
ume of poems, issued in 


Swords and Ploughshares. A good 


many of his prose-poems have been 
translated 
and published in 


at Berlin 
and 


into (German 


magazines 
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journals there, and a_ few into 
French. 

He has a poem, “Life and Death,” 
which is surely the voice of one 
brave spirit speaking to and for 


other brave spirits: 


“So he died for his faith. That is fine— 
More than most of us do. 

But stay, can you add to that line 
That he lived for it, too? 


In his death he bore witness at last 
As a martyr to truth. 

Did his life do the same in the past 
From the days of his youth? 

It is easy to die. Men have died 
For a wish or a whim— 

From bravado or passion or pride. 
Was it harder for him? 


Was it thus that he plodded ahead, 

Never turning aside? 

Then we'll talk of the life that he led, 

Never mind how he died.” 

Mr. Crosby's nature and acquire- 
ments fit him to meet all classes. 
and his life moves 
broadening onward. His kindly in- 
terest and ready helpfulness portray 
a life and mind of great peace and 
reserved power. Like all liberal, con- 
scientious thinkers, he is reverential 
toward the good aims of religion, 
wherever found. Against whatever 
is demoralizing, or vitiates the cur- 
rents of society and government, his 
talents are turned. His remedy for 
the evils that afflict mankind is 
almost always found in the basic 
teachings of Christ, and his labors 
for the development of civilization 
are characterized by the humility 
which desires the glory of God and 
honor to the great Exemplar. 

Mr. Crosby has an unusually noble 
presence and a winning personality, 
which the observer instinctively 
feels to be the index of his character 
and life. Kew men so fully realize 
in personality the nobility of soul 
and dignity of achievement mani- 
fested in their deeds. 


Poised strong, 
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The Turn of the Lane 


By Lewis E. MacBrayne 


HERE is a place in the hills 

beyond Naples, long known 

as Posilipo, but often called 
Paradise by the loving Italians who 
live there, where the men of a hun- 
dred cities have bought villas, that 
in some season of the year they 
might rest among its gardens and 
vineyards, fanned by the breezes 
from the matchless bay below. There 
is gladness in the song of the birds 
there, beauty in the brilliant flowers 
that blossom over the high old walls, 
happiness in the very sunshine and 
the balmy nights. It would seem to 
be a place, long sought and finally 
found, where man could enjoy per- 
fect peace away from the turmoil of 
the world. 

And yet in an old villa of Posilipo, 
that stood among a very riot of trop- 
ical trees and shrubs, a lonely man 
spent many bitter years of his life; 
living under a name that was not his 
own; having no friends who spoke 
his tongue; waited upon by servants 
who served him for his gold, and 
knew him for a recluse whose one 
peculiarity was a passion for watch- 
ing steamships that came into the 
bay from the United States. 

He was a man between 40 and 50 
years of age, his hair showing prem- 
ature grayness, his beard and mus- 
taches worn in the fashion of the 
country ; a person of good figure, but 
restless in his movements, as though 
often under a mental strain. 

Year after year he seemed to be 
watching, watching, for somebody 
who never came. Unexpected foot- 
steps would startle him; English 


voices heard in the white roadway 
outside would agitate him; he 
seemed at ease only when concealed 
in the little shipping office in the 
customs house at Naples, where he 
could watch, unobserved, the tour- 
ists disembarking from the ships. On 
such an afternoon in September he 
stood watching, from his place of ob- 
servation, an ocean liner that had 
just come in from New York. 

The steamer had already made 
her moorings, and was about to re- 
lease her human birds of passage; 
and the eyes of the man from Po- 
silipo were fastened upon them 
hungrily, as an exile watches the 
men of his own race pass by. When 
the gangway was clear there was a 
rush from the upper deck, and a 
chattering stream of men and 
women poured out of the ship. On 
the wharf they gathered in little 
groups to see their luggage safely 
into the customs house, and snatches 
of English conversation and bursts 
of laughter floated up to the man in 
the little shipping office. With a 
sigh he turned away from the win- 
dow and went down to the now 
nearly deserted ship. 

But at that moment the last first- 
cabin passenger upon the deck, an 
American above the average height 
with light hair, blue eyes and a clean 
shaven face, prepared to leave the 
steamer. Stepping from the gang- 
way to the wharf he found himself 
face to face with the man from Po- 
silipo. There was a moment of tense 
silence, and then the older man 
spoke. 

48 
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“This is Arthur Branker,” he said. 

The tall young man, who stood 
gripping a travelling bag in each 
hand, shuddered with a thrill of fear. 
“My God, I thought that I had 
thrown you all off,’ he said wildly. 
“The game is up; I surrender. You 
will find all of the money here.” 

But at this a strange thing hap- 
pened, for the man from Posilipo— 
we need call him so no longer— 
shook as though he had been struck 
by a blow. 

“You—you haven't robbed the 
bank!” he cried. 

“What do you mean? You are 
not—” 

“No, | am not a detective. I am 
Charlie Dollard, the old cashier of 
the bank. I robbed it fifteen years 
ago.” 

The cold sweat stood on Branker’s 
brow. “I don't know how you came 
over here,’ he said. “We always 
supposed that you were in South 
America. Yes, Ive robbed the 
bank, too. If you've got anything to 
say about it, get me out of here first.” 

“To be sure!” 

The tension of the moment was 
relieved. Dollard put the baggage 
through the customs house without 
allowing it to be opened, and led the 
way to his carriage outside, and 
they were driven to the villa that 
stands on the road to Posilipo; two 
men who were unconsciously play- 
ing into the hands of fate. 

It was nearly dinner time when 
they arrived at the stone house, and 
Dollard hastened to give an order 
for two covers; for so seldom did 
anybody dine with him, that the 
matter could not be left to the judg- 
ment of the servants. In the mean- 
time he led Branker to his own 
room, the guest chamber being in 
less order; and on the way he ex- 
plained briefly the situation, and his 


alias of John Armstead, an English- 
man. 

“You must not expect to find all 
the comforts of a home,” he apolo- 
gized, “for | have only my men ser- 
vants here. Shall I show you the 
secret of my castle?” 

He drew aside a drapery as he 
spoke, disclosing the iron door of a 
small safe set in the wall. “I trust 
my servants, but I do not tempt 
them,” he continued. “It may be 
wise for you to put your own money 
here for the present. Of course, I 
do not know your plans—” 

“| have no further plans,” replied 
Branker. “I wanted to escape, and 
| took passage to this port from New 
York, after covering my _ tracks 
there. If it is safe, 1 will remain 
here if vou will allow it.” 

“Quite so,” replied Dollard, with 
a shrug of his shoulders. “I have 
been here for fifteen years.” 

He unlocked the _ safe, while 
Branker opened his travelling cases, 
and took out the packages of money 
and negotiable securities that it con- 
tained. “The sum is a hundred thou- 
sand,” he said. “! had a shortage on 
the books, and they discovered it, 
and had ordered my arrest.” 

“A hundred thousand.” Dollard 
whistled softly. “Was it a coinci- 
dence?” he asked. 

“W hat?” 

“Your taking the same amount 
that I took from the bank ?” 

Branker was placing his money in 
the safe, and turned about. “My 
finding you, or your finding me, was 
certainly not one,” he replied. 

“I mean, did the fact that I took a 
hundred thousand suggest it to 
you?” 

“Yes, to tell the truth, it did.” 

“Then if I had never robbed the 
bank 

“Come, come, let us not go into 
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that question,” replied Branker 
moodily. “What is done cannot be 
undone.” 

Dollard’s face did not betray his 
thoughts. He closed the safe door, 
locked it, and drew back the drapery. 
A few moments later the two men 
went down to dinner. 

The garden of the villa was an 
ideal place by moonlight. Its 
shrubbery was_ semi-tropical, its 
flowers brilliant, its fragrance pleas- 
ing. A half moon had risen over 
the bay when Dollard and his guest 
left the houseafter dinner and strolled 
out there for their evening cigars. 
From the roof of a neighboring villa 
there came the sound of stringed in- 
struments playing a dreamy Neapol- 
itan waltz; a suggestion of home, of 
friends, of the companionship of 
women. There was no discordant 
note in the night. 

“Our positions are radically dif- 
ferent,” Dollard was saying. “I 
have been an exile now for fifteen 
years. I had led a fast life, and was 
about to be disgraced for my debts. 
Mine had been a double life, and the 
robbery of the bank at the end came 
easy. Yours has been a cleaner life, 
and you had not gone wrong until 
you speculated. If you restore the 
money that you have taken, the 
chances are that the shortage can be 
settled. But as for me, the doors are 
closed; for my money is_ nearly 
spent, and old injuries are not for- 
given. Come, tell me something 
about your home affairs. You are 
not married, I hope?” 

“IT am married and have a child,” 
Branker replied. He flung his cigar 
away as he spoke. His throat was 
dry enough already. 

“Not happily married, I hope?” 

“Yes, happily married.” 

“Too bad, too bad!” 

They paced the garden together, 


back and forth, back and forth, as 
men will do sometimes when they 
both are deep in thought. Their 
promenade finally came to an end at 
a corner of the estate overlooking 
the bay. 

“I chose this spot for my exile be- 
cause it was near the sea,” said Dol- 
lard in a quiet voice. “Do you want 
to know why I was down at the 
wharf to-day? It was because I was 
homesick; homesick for the voices 
and faces of my countrymen. Exile 
is an awful thing when a man has 
sold his birthright.” 

He spoke earnestly, and uncon- 
sciously raised his voice now in a 
tone of command. “Go back to your 
country,” he said. “It can’t be worse 
than this, for this is hell, in spite of 
all that your money can buy. Go 
back to your wife and child.” 

But Branker shook his _ head 
wearily. “You don’t understand,” 
he said. “I weighed the chances 
when | came away. I have taken 
the leap, and I will remain.” 

“And your wife?” 

“I have disgraced her, and she 
must forget me.” 

“Perhaps she will. But how about 
yourself? You'll do very well until 
the excitement of the thing wears 
off ; and then you will be haunted by 
her face. When you wander into 
the churches and hear them singing 
of the Madonna you will think of 
your wife. When you hear the 
laughter of women out here on the 
road to Posilipo, you will remember 
her. You were only the boy in the 
bank when I left. I don’t suppose 
that you know how, in running 
away, | deserted the woman whom 
I had promised to marry?” 

Branker eyed him curiously. “I 
remember now; it was Mary Dun- 
leith,” he said. 

Dollard started eagerly at the 
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name. “Yes, yes,” he said. “What 
a long time since | have heard it 
spoken. In all the years I never 
have dared to say it aloud. Whom 
—whom did she marry finally?” 

“She never married, Charlie.” 

“Never married? Oh, come, now; 
why, that’s impossible.” 

“It’s quite true, though. She has 
managed her father’s house for the 
past few years. The old man is still 
at the head of the bank.” 

“Not married? The deuce; my 
cigar is out. Give us a light, old 
chap.” 

There was something pathetic in 
Dollard’s sudden lightness of spirit. 
He held his cigar airily, turned the 
conversation to fhe beauty of the 
Neapolitan nights, and even laughed 
under his breath at his own witti- 
cisms. 

But his companion was strangely 
silent. The tension of the voyage 
and the shock of his landing was fol- 
lowed now by a physical reaction. 
He finally complained of mal de terre 
and asked permission to retire for 
the night. 

They re-entered the house, and 
Dollard led the way to the guest 
chamber. He was about to return 
to his own room, when he turned 
about as though prompted by an 
after-thought, and placed one hand 
upon the shoulder of his unexpected 
guest. “Is there nothing that I can 
Say now, or hereafter, to induce you 
to return to your home?” he asked. 

“Honestly, not a word,” replied 
Branker sadly. 

“Then good night.” 

In his own room, Dollard opened 
the door that led to his little balcony 
overlooking the bay. The night 


breathed softly up to him, and from 
above the innumerable stars sparkled 
like jewels in the warm Italian sky. 
For a long time he stood mutely, 


leaning over the stone balustrade; 
his mind in a whirl of an excitement 
that seemed to have gathered force 
with the repression of the years. “It 
is the turn of the lane,” he said aloud 
at length. He was no longer John 
Armstead, but Charlie Dollard of 
old. 

When he returned to his room, he 
had worked out the last detail in a 
plan of action. With the nicest care, 
he selected the articles indispensable 
in a long journey, opened the safe 
in the wall, took from it the hundred 
thousand dollars placed there a few 
hours before, and carefully packed a 
travelling bag. There remained in 
the safe two small bags of gold. He 
took one for his personal expenses, 
left the other where it would be 
found, and closed and locked the 
safe. 

He argued that Branker would 
sleep late, not appearing for break- 
fast until called. A word from one 
of the servants would explain Dol- 
lard’s absence for the remainder of 
the day, perhaps; and by that time 
he would be well across the prov- 
ince on his way to Genoa. As to the 
American ships sailing from that 
port, he knew them all as well as he 
did those of Naples. 

So well did his plan carry, that 
without an incident by the way, he 
reached Genoa, and had the good 
fortune to secure passage on a ship 
about to sail for New York. 

* * * * * * . 

When the police failed to catch 
Arthur Branker, the absconding 
bookkeeper of the Keystone Bank, 
they had contented themselves with 
working on the theory that there 
was a woman in the case, until 
finally public interest had been di- 
verted into a new channel, and they 
were enabled to relax their efforts. 

And it was about this time that a 


| 

| 


® 


woman had quite unwittingly come 
into the case in the person of Mary 
Dunleith; though not in accordance 
with the theory advanced by the 
astute police inspectors. For Charlie 
Dollard had returned to the city 
from which he had been a fugitive 
for so many years, bringing with 
him as much money as he had car- 
ried away when he had gone into 
exile. 

Disguised by the changes wrought 
in his face—he had worn no beard 
in his younger days, and had been 
free from any appearance of early 
grayness—it is doubtful whether 
he would have been recognized had 
he entered the city in broad day- 
light; but he had taken the precau- 
tion of arriving early in the evening, 
going to a hotel where he was not 
likely to be remembered, and regis- 
tering under his English alias. 

He had kept to his room with 
mingled feelings; his mind cautious 
in guarding against risks, his nerves 
tingling with the excitement of 
being at home once more. His plan, 
formed upon the balcony of his Ital- 
ian villa, had been to return to see 
Mary Dunleith again; and the means 
to that end was the money that he 
intended to restore to the bank. 

The directors must come to his 
terms before it was restored, how- 
ever. He had concealed it beyond 
their reach, and would disclose the 
hiding place only after the pledge 
had been given that there would be 
no prosecution, either of him or of 
Arthur Branker. He had arranged 
already for a conference with a noted 
criminal lawyer at the hotel on the 
following morning. 

It was now ten o’clock in the 
evening, and he knew that sleep was 
still hours away. He had endeav- 
ored to read the evening papers, but 
they were given over to sensational 
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accounts of mysterious burglaries in 
the wealthy section of the city, and 
to other matters in which he found 
no interest; and after a time he gave 
up reading and paced the room. 
Finally his nerves got the better of 
him, and he determined to go out 
for a walk before retiring for the 
night. 

Arrayed in a long travelling coat 
and a felt hat that partially covered 
his features, he left the hotel at a 
brisk pace. While he tried to de- 
ceive himself into the belief that he 
would take only a turn around the 
square, he kept straight on, until he 
found himself in the residential part 
of the city; until, in fact, he found 
himself in front of the house where 
Mary Dunleith lived. 

He had walked slowly past it, and 
was turning back, when a carriage 
rolled down the street, and stopped 
before her door. Even as it passed 
him, he had caught a fleeting glimpse 
of a woman within, and stepping 
quickly into the shadow of a tree, he 
saw her alight, and cross the side- 
walk to the marble steps that led to 
the house. She was in evening dress, 
with an opera cloak thrown about 
her shoulders; and he recognized 
her. His heart pounded like a fire 
alarm. 

The door opened to her ring, and 
she passed within. The coachman 
drove away, and Dollard stepped 
out softly from his hiding place. Ah, 
here was the very air that she had 
breathed, a tiny fragrance in it still; 
here was the very place where her 
feet must have trod; there, on the 
knob, her hand— 

He paused in surprise. A shaft of 
yellow light came out, for the door 
was unlatched. Just inside was the 
woman for sight of whom he had 
crossed the seas; the woman who 
had once loved him, and whom he 
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had disgraced. Without a moment's 
hesitation, he bounded lightly up 
the steps and entered the house. 

It did not occur to him that he 
was an intruder. For the time being 
his disgrace and exile were blotted 
from his memory in the associations 
of the old familiar place. If he 
could only speak to Mary Dunleith 
now, he would realize his only con- 
scious desire. 

He passed through the hall into 
the room beyond, for he thought 
that he heard the rustle of a gown 
there; stepping noiselessly, and for- 
getting that he wore his hat, with 
the collar of his long coat still 
turned up to add to his disguise. 
Suddenly there was a shriek, and a 
maid rushed past him, crying “thief, 
thief.” 

The cries brought him to a realiz- 
ation of the danger that he had in- 
curred, and he turned on his heel 
to run from the house. But in his 
excitement he pulled the door to, 
and the spring lock snapped, shut- 
ting him in. He fumbled about it, 
the cries still ringing through the 
house, and had just succeeded in 
finding the catch when there was a 
clap of thunder in his ears, and a 
sudden pain passed through his 
body, causing him to grip the bronze 
handle for support, and to gasp for 
breath. He stood erect for a mo- 
ment, and then, with a sigh, sank 
unconscious to the floor. He had 
been shot. 

When he came out of the swoon 
he was lying on a sofa in the library. 
There was a physician at his side, 
counting his pulse, an elderly man 
in a dressing gown at the foot of the 
couch, and a woman in evening dress 
and a maid standing together over 
by the table. After a momentary 
confusion of ideas, his mind became 
clear, and he recognized the several 


people in the room; the physician, 
who was a neighbor; Mr. Dunleith, 
the president of the bank that he 
had robbed; Mary—Mary, whom 
he had come to see; and the maid. 

He spoke in a husky voice. ‘“Doc- 
tor, did they take me for a burglar?” 
he asked. 

At the sound of his voice Mary 
Dunleith gave a cry of surprise and 
alarm, and moved toward him. 

“You had all the appearance of a 
burglar, and Mr. Dunleith thought 


that you were one when he fired,” 


the physician replied. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the 
wounded man whimsically, his mind 
clouding again. “I’m Charlie Dol- 
lard. Don’t you remember Dollard, 
who robbed the Keystone Bank? I 
found the door open, and just ran in. 
Say, doctor, why was it | came? I 
can’t remember,” 

Mary Dunleith, moved by a 
strange fascination, knelt beside the 
couch. The dying man saw her, and 
smiled. “Oh, yes, I remember now,” 
he said. “I was hiding in Italy, and 
[ came home to see Mary. I 
wanted—”’ 

By one of those sudden changes 
that precede death, his mind became 
clear and alert again. He stretched 
out one hand until it found hers, 
“Mary, I have come back to ask you 
to forgive me for the wrong I did 
you,” he said. “Death will punish 
me justly for my other sins. Don’t 
let it rob me of your pardon.” 

“I forgive you,” she sobbed. 

“Thank God for that,” he said in 
a low voice. “He has shown me that 
mercy. It is a long lane—” 

The color, which had partially re- 
turned to his face, suddenly went 
out again, leaving it ashen gray, 
The physician hurriedly pressed a 
cordial to his lips, and he revived 
under its stimulus, struggling for a 


. 
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moment to speak. They understood 
that he wanted Dunleith beside him, 
and the aged bank man, stricken 
with the horror of what he had done, 


hastened to the head of the couch. 


“Mr. Dunleith, I have brought 
back all of the money that Branrker 
took,” said the wounded man at 
length. “You cannot recover it un- 
less I tell you where it is. Promise 
on your honor that you will allow 
Arthur to come back free.”’ 

The bank president believed that 
his mind wandered, but gave the 
promise; and later he kept it. 

“Now write, write,” urged Dol- 
lard. The physician, with ready 
pencil, wrote down the address: “To 
Arthur Branker, care of John Arm- 


stead, via Strezoni, Naples, Italy: 


Return. Will not prosecute. Dun- 
leith,” 


Dunleith, realizing the possibility 
of truth in the statement, bent over 
the couch. “The money—’” his 
breathing came hoarse and irregular 
—‘“in Belmont—at express office— 
postpaid to Naples unless called for 
in three days. The chec—is here.” 

He drew it feebly from his pocket; 
a piece of paper stained with blood. 
Then he fell back exhausted, and 
silence came over the little group, 
broken at length by a woman’s sobs. 
Dunleith stared vacantly at the 
blood-stained paper. The physician 
felt for the pulse of the wounded 
man. 

“It is over,” he said softly. “He 
is dead.” 

Charlie Dollard had passed the 
turn of the lane. 


The Price of Love 


By BARKER 


EAVY the price that I have paid for thee, 
Fond Love, in whose unfathomable eyes 
The radiant gods have veiled in thin disguise 
The full reflection of their majesty 
That else were unendurable to me 


By pure excess of beauty. But I rise 
By every bauble that I sacrifice 


Upon the altar of thy mystery. 


Nothing is had for nothing, and I know 
How petty is the price that I have paid. 


It is a wond’rous bargain I have made 
With the blind traders of the world; and so 
I set Love’s jewel on my brow, and go 

Into the blessed stillness, unafraid. 


= 
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An Unpublished Legend of the Regicides 


By HeLen Evertson SMITH 


Author of “Colonial Days and Ways 


OTHING in my childish days 
had ever interested me more 
| than the Regicides, Goffe and 
Whalley, and the sudden appear- 
ance of one of them amid the Colo- 
nists of Hadley, Massachusetts, in 
repelling an attacking party of 
Indians. There was such a delight- 
ful opportuneness in the mysterious 
advent of the old man, whose flow- 
ing white locks crowned a still stal- 
wart figure of more than common 
height, clad in garments of so 
ancient a fashion as to excite the 
wonder of the youthful part of the 
population. ‘There was victory in 
his voice of command, in the swing 
of his sword, in the flashing of his 
eyes. There was an awesome thrill, 
too, in his sudden disappearance 
after the foe had been beaten back; 
a disappearance so sudden that the 
men at one moment obeyed his ges- 
ture of command, then, turning 
again, could find no trace of him. No 
wonder they—this people who be- 
lieved with all their hearts that they 
had been under the direct and almost 
visible protection of the Lord of 
Hosts for so many years—should as 
fully believe that now His interven- 
tion was only a little plainer than 
before; that the white-haired leader 
was an angel temporarily made visi- 
ble to give them courage and direc- 
tion. 

Later, I learned to think that the 
most wonderful things about it all 
were the qualities shown by the per- 
sons who thus believed. 
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Even in this distant wilderness, 
the sword of the avenger sought the 
men whose verdict had ordered 
death to an anointed king. That 
these men were successfully pro- 
tected here argued a degree of stead- 
fast courage combined with wisdom, 
a firmness and self-repression, and 
an absolute loyalty to a conviction 
of right, that are uncommon traits 
in any country and at any time. For 
here was a case in which no one 
could be actuated by hopes of possi- 
ble future reward to offset the dead 
certainty of destruction to all who 
had in any way aided or comforted 
the hunted wanderers in event of 
their discovery. They were pru- 
dent, these wary men of the New 
England; they were weak in num- 
bers and by position, and they would 
submit to the son of Charles the 
First, as they had once been sub- 
missive, if not loving, subjects of 
the beheaded monarch, but they 
would not betray the refugees who 
had trusted in them and cast them- 
selves upon them for protection. 

There was a marvellous power in 
the silence which they maintained— 
not for weeks, nor for months, nor 
for two, nor for three, nor for half 
a dozen years, but for almost a score 
of dragging twelve-months, during 
which the fugitives were traced from 
settlement to settlement, but were 
never betrayed. Yet scores,certainly, 
and probably hundreds of persons 
knew or guessed their secret, and 
would not even make an inquiry 
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concerning their presence. Nothing 
in our early annals has seemed more 
remarkable than the preservation of 
this secret from the knowledge of 
those whose interest it was to obtain 
it, by the many who knew, and the 
many more who must have suspect- 
ed the hiding place of the fugitives. 

All my life I had admired the 
courage, the wisdom, the stoutly 
preserved reticence of the Rev. John 
Russell, of Hadley, Massachusetts, 
in whose house the Regicides lay for 
the larger part of their last thirteen 
or fourteen years of hiding. My 
grandmother used to tell a tradition 
concerning the Rev. Mr. Russell's 
protection of Goffe and Whalley 
which—as I have not found trace of 
it elsewhere—may well be a family 
tradition preserved in the family of 
her mother, notwithstanding that 
the recently discovered line of de- 
scent, which they would have felt 
themselves honored to know, had 
been lost to memory. 

When Samuel Russell (afterwards 
to become the for-many-years pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church in 
Branford, Connecticut), was a boy 
nine or ten years old, there came 
a sense of mystery into his young 
life. It was a something new, and 
to his limited experience implied a 
threat of unknown terrors. It was 
in 1664 or 1665, and that was a time 
when fears of many sorts were rife, 
and fears of the unknown were par- 
ticularly so. Ghosts and witchcraft 
were forbidden topics in his parents’ 
household, yet many a forbidden 
subject has been talked of under the 
rose, both before and since, and few, 
even fewer than now, were then the 
children of the best-regulated house- 
holds who had not heard back-chill- 
ing and hair-raising stories of 
ghostly visions and wicked incanta- 
tions from the servants, with whom, 


on account of the many and onerous 
occupations of the parents, the chil- 
dren were necessarily associated for 
more hours daily than their mothers 
would have desired. 

Tales of Indian outrages were an 
ever present topic in every house- 
hold in those days preceding the 
Great Swamp Fight, when a spirit 
of deep resentment was urging the 
Savage tribes to attempt the utter 
annihilation of the whites before it 
should have become too late to make 
the attempt. 

Because Indian plots were a sub- 
ject of daily conversation, little 
Sammy felt quite sure that the Mys- 
tery,—the Mystery which he knew 
surrounded him, but could not guess 
—did not concern the savages. Once 
he ventured to ask his mother if she 
did not think their house might be 
haunted. At first she only laughed, 
then she tried to quiet his apprehen- 
sions by assuring him that ghosts 
only came to haunt places where 
crimes had been committed, and 
that none had been committed in 
their house, for no one had ever 
lived in it save themselves. But the 
youngster was not satisfied. He 
knew that he had not been dreaming 
when he had heard voices in the 
night that seemed to come from the 
Sacred spare-room that no one was 
ever seen to enter or to leave. 
Though there was no communica- 
tion between his room and this, and 
there was a separating closet that 
opened into his own room, he had 
heard, he knew that he had heard 
the voices of persons talking behind 
the partition at times when righteous 
folk were supposed to be asleep. 

He had gone into that closet one 
night after ten o’clock, an hour that 
should have found him sound asleep, 
and would have, had he not remem- 
bered, with a start, that he had 
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failed to hang out of his window his 
bootjack, attached to a cord tied to 
his wrist, by pulling which a neigh- 
boring boy, the son of his father’s 
step-brother and his own great 
crony, ws .> arouse him at an early 
hour the tullowing morning to go 
and examine the traps they had set 
for minks. So into the depths of the 
long and narrow closet plunged 
young Sammy, regarding nothing 
until reaching the end of the wall of 
the closet, which, unlike the rest of 
it, consisted of upright planks in- 
stead of being smoothly plastered. 

Here, as he reached up for the 
bootjack, he discerned a thin streak 
of light between the planks. He had 
always supposed that this end wall 
of the closet was the side of the 
chimney and that the planks cov- 
ered the rough stones of the latter. 
Therefore a light seen behind them 
at this time of night, after the fires 
had long been banked, would mean 
that the chimney was on fire. Rush- 
ing down stairs to the kitchen he 
found that fireplace dark and cheer- 
less. Gazing up the wide throat of 
the open chimney he could look 
upon a brilliantly star-lit sky. There 
was neither sight, sound nor smell 
of fire, and the boy, glad in his heart 
that he had not made an outcry and 
aroused the family, tiptoed back to 
his own room to find that the light 
had disappeared from the place 
where he had seen it, but the voices 
he was sure he still heard at in- 
tervals. 

After that for many nights he saw 
and heard nothing. Then came a 
night when he both saw the light 
and heard the murmuring voices, 
and lay and shivered until the morn- 
ing finally came and he found op- 
portunity to question his mother, 
who could ridicule him into silence 
but not into distrusting his own 


senses. After this, not a night 
passed that Sammy did not examine 
the closet, and several times he 
heard a noise as of something pass- 
ing up and down behind the boards. 
Finding that there was a knot in one 
of these, he succeeded in working it 
out of place and looked,—not into 
the chimney flue or against its stone, 
as he expected, but into a closet 
about two feet square. Peering 
through a door on one side of this 
new closet was the silhouetted head 
of an old man with long white locks. 
Both of the old man’s hands were 
occupied in pulling up a laden bas- 
ket, which he presently drew in 
toward himself, and, closing a door, 
shut off the light and rendered use- 
less any further prying. 

Apparently the children of those 
days were not only instructed that it 
was their duty to be seen and not 
heard, but also were taught to see 
and hear what they must, but to tell 
nothing of either, for, with a heart 
full of a mystery he could not ex- 
plain, little Sammy did not whisper 
a word of it even to his young crony. 
But night after night he kept watch, 
and at last was rewarded by hearing 
words he could distinguish in a voice 
which he knew. It was his father 
who was talking from below with 
the old man above. 

The first thought of a modern boy 
when he saw the old man pulling up 
the basket would probably have 
been of thieves, but with the excep- 
tion of an occasional hen-roost rob- 
bery, or the theft of an ox-chain, or 
some equally prized utensil, nothing 
in Hadley had ever been stolen, and 
Sammy had not once suspected any- 
thing so commonplace as thieves. 
Now he certainly could not do so, 
because his own father was con- 
cerned in whatever the transaction 
might be. 
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Little by little, broken bits of un- 
comprehended conversation among 
his elders recurred to the little fel- 
low’s mind and pieced themselves 
together. In the Colony there were 
certain men who were never named 
and only referred to in undertones, 
accompanied by backward glances 
to make sure that no one listened. 
Certain other men, looking for those 
unnamed, had been sent to search 
for them by the King at Home. Of 
course the King must be obeyed. 
Sammy did not know why, but he 
believed this to be the case. He sup- 
posed that it was all men’s duty to 
do this. His father had never said 
so that he could remember, yet 
Sammy supposed that he thought so. 
Come to think of it, perhaps he 
didn’t. He had heard his father 
praise Mr. John Davenport of New 
Haven (and yet he did not think 
that his father liked Mr. Davenport 
over well), for having helped some- 
body to escape from the King’s 
searchers. It was very mysterious, 
but Sammy would do the honest, 
straightforward thing; he would re- 
late to his father what he had seen 
and heard, and do as his father 
should tell him to do. 

Plainly Sammy had not the fear 
of the rod before his eyes, so he told 
his little tale, in all simplicity, and in 
return his father told him the whole 
story of the revolt of the people of 
England under the leadership of the 
Parliament and Cromwell; of the 
execution of Charles the First by the 
decree of men who believed that he 
had deserved beheading for his acts 
of unlawful tyranny; of the revul- 
sion of feeling on the part of the 
people which had brought Charles 
the Second back to his father’s 
throne; how the son had pardoned 
the most of those who decreed the 
death of his father, but had exempt- 


ed from the pardon seven whom he 
deemed to be the most guilty; that 
some of these had been already exe- 
cuted, but that two, having escaped 
to New England, were now here and 
in hiding in the spare room of the 
parsonage house, where only him- 
self, and his wife, and two other gen- 
tlemen and their wives knew of the 
strangers’ presence in Hadley; that, 
so important was it to prevent the 
secret from becoming known, the 
bread for the men in hiding was 
baked in turn in the houses of the 
three families who knew. Other 
things, being old campaigners, the 
men in hiding could cook for them- 
selves by the fire in the spare-room 
fireplace, which, opening into a flue 
of the kitchen chimney, would not 
betray them by a separate plume of 
smoke. These precautions prevented 
servants from forming suspicions 
which the large reward offered for 
the Regicides might induce them to 
make known. Their bread and un- 
cooked food and their fire wood 
formed the contents of the big bas- 
ket, which was hauled up many 
times each night from the cellar 
through the closet which had been 
built expressly for that use. (This 
was probably the first form of a 
dumb waiter or a freight elevator 
employed in this country.) 

Sammy, honored by his father’s 
confidence, became his loyal helper, 
often spending hours in attendance 
upon the forlorn old men in their 
darkened room, from which the light 
of day was almost excluded by the 
gloomy and heavy interior shutters 
of thick planks, with heart-shaped 
openings cut near their tops, as one 
may still see them in some very old 
houses. These shutters were never 
opened save at night, and then only 
when there was no light within. 

The little boy greatly pitied the 
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two old men, and, as he grew older, 
often accompanied them late at night 
down through the secret passage de- 
scribed by Mr. Judd in his history of 
Hadley, and out through the cellar 
to walk in the garden, which was 
protected by a high plank fence from 
casual observation. Here, as well 
as in their own room, he often 
listened to the warlike tales of one 
of them. ‘The other had fallen into 
the weak and melancholy state 
known as second childhood. But 
Goffe retained until the last much of 
the old vigor which had displayed 
itself with the lronsides on many a 
hard-fought field. So that the boy, 
grown almost a young man by that 
time, was not surprised when the old 
warrior, who had spied the enemy 
through the aperture in his closed 
shutter, appeared so suddenly at the 
church to head the villagers against 
the savage enemy. 

In after life the Rev. Samuel Rus- 
sell spoke of Goffe as the most in- 
teresting narrator he had_ ever 
known, and a man whose influence 
over himself had been one of the 
greatest blessings of his life. These 


things only make one feel the more 


poignant regret for the fury of the 
Boston mob, which, in its wanton 
destruction of the library and papers 
of the Royalist Governor Hutchin- 
son, about a century after the Regi- 
cides had taken refuge in Hadley, 
destroyed also, not guessing its 
nature or value, the diary of Goffe, 
which had fallen into Hutchinson’s 
possession as a collector. Goffe had 
kept this diary during his exile, and 
it is believed to have contained not 
the monotonous history of weari- 
some days in which nothing oc- 
curred, but rather the reminiscences 
of a lifetime of action and of associ- 
ation with the great men of his time. 
It will be remembered that Goffe 
was a son-in-law of Whalley, who 
was a brother-in-law of Cromwell. 

The death of the last Regicide 
probably occurred in 1679 or 1680, 
Even then, so great was the fear of 
the resentment of the English gov- 
ernment that, save in whispers, no 
mention was made of the presence in 
this country of the condemned fugi- 
tives until after the death of every 
person who had ventured to be help- 
ful to them. 
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The World Executive 


By L. BRIDGMAN 


OLITICAL development is as 
truly an unfolding as is the de- 
velopment of vegetable life. In 

the fullness of time there is now in 
sight world-business sufficient in 
amount and miscellaneous enough 
in character to justify the establish- 
ment of a regular international con- 
gress, or world-legislature. But this 
stage has been reached slowly. It 
could not have come before the 
world had been brought together by 
steam and electricity, or before the 
newspapers had made the people of 
one nation familiar, more or less, 
with the people and events of all the 
other nations. It could not have 
come before statesmen had become 
accustomed to thinking in world- 
terms. It has been preceded by cen- 
turies of slow growth during which 
the unfolding could scarcely be de- 
tected and in which the ideal seemed 
to be visionary beyond possible 
realization. But treaty relations be- 
tween two nations were followed by 
arrangements involving more than 
two. International understandings 
were succeeded by formal confer- 
ences or congresses. Specific sub- 
jects of common interest were con- 
sidered by representatives of an in- 
creasing number of nations until, in 
the establishment of the Universal 
Postal Union byall the nations of the 
globe worthy of the name, true 
world-legislation including the 
largest number of human beings was 
enacted by agreement of all nations 
represented and a strong precedent 
was set for regular world-legislation. 

In a similar way there has been an 


unfolding until the present stage of 
the world-judiciary has_ been 
reached. It is true that this stage is 
as yet a very little developed one. It 
is true that a large broadening must 
occur before the full proportions of 
a world-court are attained. But it 
is none the less true that in the 
Hague Court of Arbitration there 
has been laid the solid and per- 
manent foundation of a_ world- 
judiciary. The growth began far in 
the past. It can be seen in the efforts 
of nations to settle their differences 
by other means than war. It de- 
veloped into formal, repeated and 
successful instances of arbitration 
until the wisdom of the method over 
war convinced the world and the 
Hague Court was established. 

Neither world-legislation nor 
world-arbitration has been secured 
suddenly by the creation of a ma- 
chine having no antecedents in kind, 
but the unfolding has continued ac- 
cording to a process similar to the 
unfolding of plant life. 

In the case of the world-executive, 
therefore, it is reasonable to expect 
that a parallel course will be fol- 
lowed. Events tend so strongly to 
the political organization of the 
world into one body that it is evi- 
dent that the consummation will 
surely occur under the influence of 
existing forces. But political organ- 
ization requires three kinds of 
organs, and only three,—the legis- 
lative, the judicial and the execu- 
tive. The first two being already in 
the process of unfolding, it is timely 
to look for the third. 
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An executive is one who carries 
out the will of one. In the case of 
world-will the best illustration is the 
establishment of the Universal 
Postal Union. In the main the exe- 
cution of the details of the system 
is necessarily left to the separate 
nations. . But the pertinent point 
right here is the fact that the Uni- 
versal Postal Union, which is a 
world-body, has a permanent secre- 
tary whose office is in Berne, Swit- 
zerland. There is an executive ofh- 
cer of all the nations of the world, 
established by the will of the world. 
Therefore, in this office we have the 
germ of a true world-executive. It 
seems to be a small office, but its 
nature, not the number or impor- 
tance of its functions, is the criterion 
by which it is to be classified. The 
world-executive has begun to grow. 
Henceforth the unfolding is a matter 
of time. What is now of most con- 
cern is that the process has actually 
begun. 

- True executives are servants. The 
hand is not as high as the brain. It 
is for the world-will, represented by 
the law-making power of the world, 
to say what shall be done. It is for 
the executive organs, which it cre- 
ates, to do it. In the nature of the 
unfolding, world-executives of large 
powers will not be seen early. A 
world-president will be the culmina- 
tion of the system. Before he ap- 
pears upon the scene there must 
have been many minor forms of 
world-executive. We may get an 
illustration from State and national 
practices. For the accomplishment 
of certain service to the political 
body certain men are set aside to 
oversee, perhaps merely to investi- 
gate and to report upon, perhaps to 
administer, certain fields in which 
the public welfare is specially con- 
cerned. soards, bureaus or com- 


missions are thus set up for special 
functions. They are established by 
the national will (speaking here of 
those nations in which the will of 
the people is represented in the gov- 
ernment), and are responsible, in 
last resort, to it. Very likely these 
organs of service are independent of 
each other and unrelated to each 
other, save that they have a common 
origin. 

In the unfolding of the world- 
executive, therefore, it is to be ex- 
pected that the process will be by 
development of such organs. In the 
first place it is to be expected that 
they will be created for some par- 
ticular service, just as world-legisla- 
tion began in special congresses or 
conferences and as special instances 
of arbitration preceded the estab- 
lishment of the Hague Court. Per- 
haps there might be selected a body 
of medical experts to decide what 
should be world-regulations to pre- 
vent the spread of some threatening 
plague, or to investigate the status 
of consumption or cancer all over 
the world. Such a body might lead 
to the establishment of a permanent 
bureau to have oversight of con- 
ditions of world-health. 

So, from field to field, from spe- 
cial service to permanent, the un- 
folding would proceed until the 
stage was reached at which some co- 
ordination of the executive offices 
would be for the advantage of the 
world. Then the time would be ripe 
for a chief executive of the world. 
But he would be a commissioner-in- 
chief, or minister-in-chief, really a 
servant-in-chief, to execute the will 
of the world for the harmonious ad- 
ministration of the different depart- 
ments, to study the workings of the 
organs created for separate func- 
tions, to correct their defects by 
pointing out where they were organ- 
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ically defective, or by improving the 
administration by personal super- 
vision and effort when the defect 
was one of administration alone. 
The true world-executive will never 
be the ruler of the world, unless the 
people of the world surrender their 
rights and become slaves, which is 
unthinkable. World-empire could 
be possible only with world-slavery 
for the mass of the human race, and 
the people of the world are too far 
advanced for that to be tolerable. 
The world-president will not be re- 
sponsible for the human race, but he 
will be a very subordinate official, 
though at the head of an immensely 
extended and complicated system of 
offices, and it will be his duty to see 
that the offices perform their func- 
tion and that the officers are dili- 
gent, efficient and honest. Supreme 
over all would be the world-will, and 
it would be for the intelligence of 
the world to watch over its execu- 
tives, chief and subordinate, and 
make sure of honest and competent 
administration. 

_ It might be that the world-execu- 
tive would be reached by a short cut 
across, without waiting for this un- 
folding in detail. If there were a 


rapid development of the world- 
sense of world-unity, and if the 
nations were ready early to surren- 
der formally their claim to absolute 
sovereignty, they might agree early 
to put the enforcement of such 
world-legislation as should have 
been enacted into the hands of a 
single world-executive, giving him 
power and responsibility, and so 
reach the consummation sooner. 
Eventually, however, it must be be- 
lieved, both lines of development, or 
discharge of both classes of func- 
tions, would merge into one. 

Such, in brief, forecasting the 
future from our experience, we can 
say concerning the world-executive. 
The ideal no more presupposes per- 
fection in the administration than 
the ideal of State or national execu- 
tive presupposes State or national 
executives beyond criticism. The 
main point to notice is that the world 
is surely advancing toward political 
organization as a single body, that 
such an organism necessitates the 
three kinds of organs, and that the 
unfolding of the executive seems 
certain to be from insignificant be- 
ginnings to the full office of execu- 
tive-in-chief for the world. 


An Old Rhyme 


By MERIBAH PHILBRICK ABBOTT 


ILY, and rose, and violet, 

Are in my Neighbor’s window set; 
And out of the glow and greenery 
An old, old verse comes back to me, 
Gayly traced with quirl and crook 
Upon the leaf of an old, old book :— 
“The Rose is red, the Violet's blue, 
The Lily ts sweet and so are You,”’ 


Springs a-many have smiled and fled, 
Hopes a-many are crushed and dead, 
Love’s forgot, and the heart is gray; 
But over and over I sigh, and say— 
Vision-haunted in soul and brain, 

The stir of youth in my pulse again :-— 
“The Rose is red, the Violet's blue, 

The Lily is sweet and so are You.”’ 


Brown eyes shy, and black eyes bold, 
Shingled locks, and curls of gold, 

Side by side in the second row, 

Over the speller bending low ; 

Restless feet beat anxious time 

To the painful pen that scrawls the rhyme: 
“The Rose is red, the Violet’s blue, 

The Lily ts sweet and so are You.”’ 


Neighbor mine, in the window there, 
Little you long and less you care 

For one who lingers and looks, to see 
Your face in the glow and greenery; 
Love's forgot, and the heart is gray, 
But over and over I sigh, and say: 
“The Rose ts red, the Violet's blue, 

The Lily ts sweet and so are You.”’ 
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The Navajos and Their Blanket- 
Weaving Industry 


By GEORGE LEO PATTERSON 


CCUPYING a vast reserva- 

tion within the very territory 
fe. of their forefathers is a nation 
of twenty thousand red men, tall and 
athletic in build, and dignified in de- 
portment, a proud-spirited,  self- 
reliant people, who rejoice in being 
untainted with white blood. They 
are the tribe of the Navajos, of New 
Mexico and Arizona, a race that has 
won more or less renown from its 
skilful weaving of blankets. 

This industry—the handiwork en- 
tirely of their women—has rendered 
them a self-supporting nation, and 
relieved the United States govern- 
ment of any financial responsibility 
whatsoever concerning them. Ac- 
cording to verbal history, the 
blanket-weaving industry was car- 
ried on many centuries ago, the 
textile fabrics being exchanged with 
the Utes and other tribes for arti- 
cles made by them. Of such an- 
tiquity is the art that it appears 
recorded in the tribal mythology. 
According to tradition, the Nava- 
jos are living in the fifth world, 
the entire tribe having ascended 
from each of the lower abodes to the 
next above. When dwelling in the 
fourth of these, the men and women 
had a war of words and lived for 
some years on opposite sides of a 
great river. The male population 
maintained that they ought to be 
obeyed on account of their killing 
the game and clearing the fields, to 


which the gentler sex replied that 
they wove the blankets. It is some- 
times said that the art of weaving 
was learned from the Spaniards, but 
by residence among the Navajos, 
one is soon convinced that it was the 
red man who taught the Spaniard 
and that the craft was followed by 
the Indian long before Cortez visited 
the American Continent. 

The original Navajo country, as 
recognized by Indian tribes, was 
bounded on the east by the great 
and extinct volcano, San Mateo, 
situated in what is now western 
New Mexico. The highest peaks of 
the Zuni Mountains formed the 
southern boundary, while the San 
Francisco range of Arizona marked 
the borderland of the west. The 
Carizo Mountains bounded the 
country on the north. Thus the 
nation occupied a region two hun- 
dred and fifty miles long and two 
hundred in width, measuring from 
corner to corner. An old “sha- 
man,’ or native priest, once in- 
formed the writer that many cen- 
turies ago these four mountains 
were much nearer together. The 
people, however, became crowded 
for room and prayed to “Him of the 
East” and to the god of each of the 
other three peaks, beseeching that 
each deity pull his mountain farther 
away and thus enlarge the world. 
The prayer was granted and the 
people given the extensive territory 
above described. From one of the 
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NAVAJO RUG BLANKET, WOVEN TO ORDER, WHICH BROUGHT $150 IN 1903, AND REPRESENTED 
MANY MONTHS OF LABOR, 


lonely and nameless mountains in 
the centre of the old Navajo coun- 
try, the writer was once permitted 
to view the great peak of San Mateo, 
although seventy miles distant. 
Through the thin clear air of the 
Continental Divide, the old volcano 
appeared surprisingly near, and one 
could easily imagine how the primi- 
tive man might believe, as he labori- 
ously journeyed thither, that “He of 
the East” was pulling the moun- 
tains farther and farther away. 
Although the reservation given 
these people embraces more terri- 
tory than is contained in the State of 
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Connecticut and is situated within 
their ancient tribal domains, they 
are to be found, quite naturally, in 
all parts of the solitudes for which 
their ancestors fought. 

The Navajos fear the east, believ- 
ing that from the land of the rising 
sun have come all evils. Thence 
came the smallpox, tuberculosis, and 
the white man. In fact, the Cau- 
casian was sent into their fatherland 
by a certain deity whom they once 
offended. By them the paleface is 
seldom to be trusted. A few sales- 
men representing wholesale houses 
of the east make occasional visits to 
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the isolated trading posts. “What a 
bluff!” say certain Navajos in their 
own language. “The white people 
say that they are stronger in num- 
bers than we, yet they have to send 
the same set of men over and over, 
hoping thus to convince us.” 

The blankets made by the Nava- 
jos often sell for great prices. Ina 
raffle a large fabric will sometimes 
bring two hundred dollars. The pat- 
terns are of great variety, new fig- 
ures being constantly introduced. 
Blankets made after the favorite de- 
sign of Manuelito, a late and cele- 
brated chief, sell for large sums, 
since the women, out of respect for 
the deceased ruler, no longer make 
them. The few squaws who live 
within sight of the railroad introduce 
in their blankets many designs sug- 
gested by the moving trains, and a 
crude but creditable likeness of a 
locomotive is often to be seen woven 
in the texture of a fabric. President 
Roosevelt, during his late tour, was 
presented with a Navajo blanket 
which bore his title, together with 
the place and date of his reception, 
-all having been laboriously woven 
into its substance by a skilful squaw 
who could neither read nor under- 
stand the English language. The 
design had been furnished her and 
her powers of imitation had done 
the rest. Thus Elle of Gnado bears 
the distinction of having woven the 
blanket of the white man’s “great 
chief,” and is especially revered by 
her dark and dignified neighbors, as 
they tend their flocks among seclud- 
ed and mysterious mountains two 
hundred miles west of Albuquerque. 
Many patterns represent a dozen or 
more prayers.. [very cross, every 
square, every bar or zigzag marking 
has a definite siznifcarce, and as 
they are made indelible parts of 
the fabric, the native fee!s that the 
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gods can in no way mistake the 
meaning. The majority of supplica- 
tions offered are directed to the evil 
deities on the ground that it is neces- 
sary to appease the wrath of these, 
while the good gods will befriend 
the red men without the asking. Ac- 
cording to tradition, all blankets 
were in ancient times of pure white, 
but later, a combination was discov- 
ered by which wool could be colored 
gray, and investigation and experi- 
ment continued until the other tints 
were developed in dye form. At the 
present time there exist two genera! 
classes of Navajo blankets, those 
made from native wool and dyes and 
those which are woven from yarn oi 
American manufacture. Fabrics 
bearing a long nap are native in 
make, the Indians having raised the 
sheep, spun the yarn, and from this 
woven the blankets. Few Eastern 
people realize the amount of labor 
required in making such articles. 
The squaw measures on one finger 
the distance of an inch, and explains 
to her white neighbor that every 
strip of such width represents a 
day’s work. 

Filled with superstitious awe, the 
Navajo objects to being  photo- 
graphed. Whatever may happen to 
the picture he firmly believes will 
befall his person. If the likeness is 
ever destroyed, he himself will be 
wiped from the face of the earth. 
Frequently the offer of silver coins 
will tempt him, however, to run the 
risk. 

During the summer months, these 
primitive people dwell within a ring 
of brush or hut of green boughs. As 
cooler weather approaches, a frame- 
work of pifion or cedar logs is erect- 
ed and covered with earth to the 
depth of several feet. A hole is made 
for the escape of smoke, and thus 
is completed the winter “hogan.” 
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Underclothing is seldom worn, and 
during bad weather naked feet are 
quite the fashion. On many an oc- 
casion has the writer witnessed his 
Indian neighbors’ walking bare- 
footed through the half-frozen mud, 
although later, when the weather 
was dry and warm, they were to be 
seen in their moccasins. Nature 
would repair sore feet better than 
damaged footwear. 


of horse seems like a small fortune. 
Game is not plentiful, although there 
are rabbits, prairie-dogs and a few 
bears. Wildcats, mountain lions, 
and coyotes are to be found, yet are 
hardly to be considered eatable 
game. The prairie-dogs are hard to 
reach, as they remain near their 
holes and quickly dart under cover. 
Furthermore, it is wrong to kill cer- 
tain animals, according the 
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ELLE OF GNADO, AND THE ROOSEVELT BLANKET (WOVEN BY HER) WHIL® YET ON THE LOOM. 


As a class, the Navajos are in- 
clined to be thin on account of forced 
economy in diet. Whenever a cow 
or horse is accidentally killed, the 
natives hastily cut it up and bear the 
pieces to their respective hogans. 
by actual observation, an animal 
that had broken its leg disappeared 
within fifteen minutes after it was 
shot. Meat is so scarce in the homes 
of these poor red men that a quarter 


Navajo taith. Considering, there- 
fore, the scarcity of game and the 
limitation of the native religion, it is 
easily seen how: far from plentiful 
fresh meat must be. ? 

\V ater also is highly valued. When 
it is remembered that the average 
Navajo-must carry his supply from 
one to three miles, no one can blame 
him for taking infrequent baths. His 
dwelling commands some high ele- 
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vation, but his daily work leads him 
many miles over the arid solitudes 
of the great Southwest. The sheep 
must be taken to new pastures, and 
by pastures is meant neither grassy 
prairies nor green mountains, but 
bare earth having sage brush and 
shrubs of grease-wood scattered 
over its surface in clumps. Upon 
such feed live the sheep, summer 


children. In conversation with an 
Indian neighbor, questions were 
asked regarding the source of his 
water supply, whereupon the Navajo 
pointed to the bed of a dry stream 
which could be seen winding its 
way through the valley a mile dis- 
tant. This arroyo seldom contained 
water, and the significant gesture of 
the Indian served only to awaken 
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and winter. During times of drouth 
they are driven often ten or twelve 
miles in order to reach the nearest 
spring, all of the shrubs in its vicin- 
ity having long since been picked 
clean. The art of “finding water” is 
well developed among the Navajos. 
Where white men would perish, 
these strange people can live, weave 
their blankets and take care of their 


curiosity until the fact was made 
known that in a certain few places 
he could, by digging to a depth of 
five feet, always find water. Signs 
known to himself told him where to 
dig. Among other ways of locating 
water may be mentioned the pres- 
ence of arrow-weed. Wherever this 
plant is found, although the country 
may appear to be a desert, the 
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thirsty Navajo can generally reach 
water by digging but a few feet. In 
this way the Indian has often led his 
white pursuers a weary chase. 
Knowing the signs of water, the red 
man would quench his own thirst 
and carefully cover the hole in the 
sand. 

At night the camp-fires of the 
Navajos can be seen on the hill-tops 


people ought to surrender to the red 
men the person who had shot one 
of their number and allow them to 
torture him to death according to 
custom. The American population 
of the little town knew only too well 
what this would mean. Some Indians 
had already told a paleface who had 
incurred their enmity that if he 
crossed their country again, they 
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for many miles. On one occasion 
within the last few years, they ap- 
peared, however, much nearer to- 
gether than the white settlers would 
have preferred. A white man had 
shot an Indian and much excitement 
prevailed. The Navajo leaders main- 
tained that since it was their custom 
to deliver up an Indian who had 
taken the life of a paleface, the white 


would “kill him for three days.” A 
settlement of the shooting was, how- 
ever, finally reached by the white 
men paying eighty dollars to the in- 
dignant natives. 

On a certain dark night, I once 
stole to the scene of a_ so-called 
medicine dance. Navajo doctors 
use no drugs. The Indians were 
seated around a fire which occupied 
the centre of a “summer hogan.” 
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Within this circular barricade of 
cedar brush, lay the sick man on a 
bed of blankets, while the company 
chanted magic songs and manipu- 
lated a small rattle-box made from 
a gourd. The Navajo is a believer 
in a native faith cure, and in his own 
way leads a very prayerful life. 
While the wife is weaving the 
blankets, the husband in many in- 
stances is making silver ornaments, 
the trade of silver-smith being well 
. recognized among these people. Cer- 
tain members of the tribe devote 
their entire time to the fashioning 


mental pieces of the same substance. 
The Indian may be riding a pony 
which alone could be purchased for 
five dollars, yet the silver of the ani- 
mal’s bridle would bring many times 
that amount. Near the Twin Buttes 
of western New Mexico were dis- 
covered the remains of an Indian 
and pony that had perished many 
years before. On examination, thirty 
dollars’ worth of silver was found 
about and around the animal’s skull. 

The land of the Navajos has very 
few running streams. It abounds in 
arroyos which are mere channels 
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of ear-rings and bracelets, neck- 
laces, belts and bridle mountings. 
One often sees hanging far down the 
bosom an elaborate necklace of 
round silver beads, interspersed with 
quite artistic representations of 
flowers, all being worked in the solid 
metal. Many of the Navajo belts 
are quite regal, being covered with 
a number of solid silver plates sev- 
eral inches in length. The buttons 
of coats, when such garments are 
worn, are often made from the white 
metal, and even the moccasins are 
frequently decorated with orna- 


and full only when there are heavy 


rains in the mountains. On such’ 


occasions, the floods march down 
these empty gorges in mighty tor- 
rents, and it is, indeed, a great spec- 
tacle to watch a dry arroyo in ten 
minutes time become filled with as 
many feet of tumultuous water. 
Owing to the nature of the soil, 
these river-beds have no banks but 
possess instead perpendicular walls. 
Many times these are to be seen 
rising thirty feet in height, while 
with smaller gullies, the depth will 
be considerably greater than the 
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width, making it exceedingly dan- 
gerous for a person unacquainted 
with the country to ride horseback 
at night. In these narrow but deep 
channels, the red men build occa- 
sional dams and in this way succeed 
in saving a supply of muddy water 
for the irrigation of small fields of 
corn and garden vegetables. 

The Navajo is as fond of water- 
melon as is the Afro-American. The 
home of the writer being near the 
store of an Indian trader, he has on 
numerous occasions found as many 
as ten copper-colored neighbors 


imitation emery wheels, used by 
civilized man for the grinding -of 
hard steel, are made from this same 
substance, it is seen that the Navajo 
has at least good material for mill- 
stones. 

At times bears have become so 
numerous that great damage has 
been done to the small fields of corn 
and wheat, yet it is considered wrong 
to kill Mr. Bruin without giving 
him fair warning. On one occasion 
an Indian was observed to shoot a 
bear, and considerable comment was 
excited. The red man explained, 
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Seated alone the edge of the rough 
porch, eating water-melon. A mem- 
ber of one group stated that he had 
tried to raise a crop of his own, in- 
tending to eat his melons at his own 
hogan, but “dogs” had relieved him 
of the task, undoubtedly referring 
to the little animal commonly termed 
“prairie-dog.” The corn raised in 
the humble fields of these patient 
people never leaves their abodes, for 
they grind it themselves between 
convex and concave pieces of lava. 
When it is remembered that many 


however. that this was the creature's 
third offense. Having found the 
animal in his corn field on two pre- 
vious occasions, he had informed 
him that the crop was not his and 
that he ought to go to his own hogan 
among the crags and desist from 
disturbing peaceable Indians in their 
property rights. If the offense should 
be repeated, he would have to adopt 
strenuous measures. Therefore 
having given him explicit warning, 
he for the third offense took the 
bear’s life. Such conduct is easily 
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NAVAJO WOMAN AND CHILD. 


explained when it is remembered 
that the Navajo regards the majori- 
ty of lower animals as human beings 
in a different form. The coyote even 
is held sacred and is not to be killed 
except for some special offense and 
after the giving of due warning. 
According to the tribal mythology, 
the first of living creatures were a 
man, a woman, and a coyote. The 
latter knew “all things without be- 
ing told,” and for some time these 


three were the only inhabitants of 
the first world. 

In many instances the Navajo 
women are quite fine-looking, al- 
though the necessary hardships oi 
their life often cause the beauty to 
fade. The most noticeable feature 
of their costume is the moccasins 
they wear of deer or sheep skin, pro- 
vided with long strips of the same 
substance which are wound around 
the limbs until loose leggins are 
formed. With these is worn a skirt 
extending a few inches below the 
knee. That this represents a fixed 
fashion cannot be denied, although 
the exact reason for their wearing 
such heavy and cumbersome foot 
apparel is difficult to understand. 
One of the many reports in this con- 
nection ascribes the origin of the 
custom to the great number of 
rattle-snakes which at one time in- 
fested the country and maintains 
that these loose leggins were adopt- 
ed as a protection against bites. 
With the Navajo squaw, a bright 
eopper-color is considered the per- 
fection of complexion, and_ the 
young women are much given to 
mainting their faces in order to in- 
tensify the redness of their hue. All 
sit astride their ponies, and regard 
this posture as the most healthful 
both for horse and for rider. From 
this Indian custom, the American 
ladies of the Southwest have learned 
to assume the same position until 
this mode of riding has become pop- 
ular in many cities of the East. In 
New Mexico, a lady assuming the 
side position would attract attention. 
Many livery men go so far as to re- 
fuse to put a side-saddle on one of 
their horses, and give as the reason 
that it tends to injure the animal’s 
back. 

When clad in strict native cos- 
tume, the men wear a buckskin shirt 
and white baggy trousers of the 
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same material, which extend below 
the knee, having a slit five or six 
inches in length running upward 
from the lower edge on the outer 
side of each leg. Below these loose 
trousers, the clear red skin is gener- 
ally in plain sight until the top of 
the moccasin is reached. In some 
instances, a tight leggin covers this 
intervening space. No form of hat 
is worn, but the long hair is combed 
back from the forehead and held in 
place with a head-band. In times of 
war this formerly served to hold the 
feathers. With the thick growth of 
black hair, the head and neck are 
protected from the burning heat of 
the sun. If the Navajo lives within 
reach of an Indian trader, he often 
adopts bright calico as the material 
for shirts and white factory for 
trousers. A red handkerchief is pur- 


chased also for use as a head-band 


instead of the homespun article of 
his forefathers. 

The family life of these primitive 
people, when uninfluenced by the 
evils of civilization, is remarkably 
pure. Years ago the practice of 
polygamy was begun by some who 
had received the suggestion from the 
few Mormon settlers. As the young 
Navajo has simply to purchase his 
wife, it is easy to see how readily 
such a custom might be introduced. 
It is not recognized by their re- 
ligion, however, and is practiced 
little except among a few of those 
living near white settlements. The 
man feels called upon to take the 
heavy end of every task. If the 
pony is large enough to carry man, 
woman and child, one will often 
see the three astride the one ani- 
mal. If the little broncho is not 
equal to so great a burden, the man 
does the walking as a matter of 
course. As a rule, couples are de- 


voted and faithful, although the hus- 
band could, if he chose, become 
divorced from the wife on slight pro- 
vocation. Children are obedient. A 
little girl is often seen watching the 
horse during the mother’s absence, 
and is never known to leave her post 
of duty. 

The baby is at first carried on the 
mother’s back, in an ingenious fold 
of her blanket. At it grows larger, 
it is warmly wrapped and fastened 
to a board. A curved strip extends 
from the top and forms the frame- 
work of a canopy used as a protec- 
tion against flies. Wherever the 
mother happens to be, the infant is 
to be seen in its board cradle, either 
held in her arms or unceremoniously 
leaned against a tree. With stoic 
countenance, the child views the 
landscape and seldom cries, except 
on the approach of a coyote, bear or 
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white man. Whenever the paleface 
showns signs of admiration for the 
little one, the primitive woman’s face 
beeomes enlightened with that look 
which is the same among all races, 
and can rightly be termed “the 
mother look.” She is proud of her 
silver mecklace, bracelets and belt, 
and of her untainted Navajo blood; 
she enjoys thinking of the blankets 
she has woven, but all earthly things 
sink into oblivion when her atten- 
tion is turned to the little red baby 


tied to the board. The Navajo 
nation is not to die so long as its 
mothers are so devoted. 

In many respects the Navajos are 
the least civilized, yet the most to be 
admired of Indian tribes. By inti- 
mate acquaintance with these sim- 
ple-hearted natives, one becomes 
convinced that the “noble red man” 
is not a mere creation of the poet 
when the Indian is permitted to live 
free from the evils of civilization. 
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Under Changed Conditions 


By Lewis WorrTuHincton SMITH 


OR twenty years of married 
life Mrs. Hartigan had be- 
moaned her humble lot, and 
then, by a sudden turn of fortune, 
for which, after all, the head of the 
family had made abundant prepara- 
tion, she found herself able to buy 
anything that money will buy. Mrs. 
Hartigan had yet to learn the art of 
getting what she paid for, but she 
was learning slowly. A long struggle 
with social difficulties had sharp- 
ened her wits until she knew at least 
when she had not won in a bargain, 
and that was something. Now the 
burden, which had so far been on 
her husband’s shoulders, was trans- 
ferred to hers, and she entered with 
zest into the problem of making a 
place for herself and for those that 
belonged to her. There were John 
and Bertha, both promising shoots 
of the Hartigan stock, and for them 
at least some pleasures that had been 
denied to her should not be wanting. 
It is not too much to say that Mrs. 
Hartigan had over-rated the impor- 
tance of the mere fact of having 
money. She knew in a vague way 
that it was not simply having 
money, but using it, that counted; 
Observation of the ways of people 
whom she desired to be like had 
given her some ideas on that subject. 
They did not always seem applicable 
to the present case, however; they 
were not seldom ill-defined, they 
were sometimes hopeless. Still she 
was making progress and was con- 
Straining herself to continue op- 
timistic. Mrs. Wallach, once a 
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stranger, had shown herself not un- 
friendly ; the Morgans had indicated 
a willingness to exchange social 
civilities; the Clapp girls had gone 
shopping with Bertha, and on the 
way home had insisted on her stop- 
ping with them for tea. There were 
other things equally promising, and 
then there were some things that 
might have been very discouraging. 
Of these last factors in the situation, 
no one was permitted to feel that 
she had any knowledge. 

The head of the family, while he 
did not share the social aspirations 
of his helpmate to the full, was quite 
willing to have her gratify them, and 
quite willing to pay the bill. Re- 
gardless of what he got out of it, he 
wanted to spend money, and he did 
not see how he was to spend any 
large part of what he had to spend 
alone. With men-of the class to 
which he now belonged, not getting 
and not hoarding, as he observed, 
but spending, was the law of life. 
Happy are all men who know the 
law and find it one to which it is an 
easy and pleasant task to conform. 

There still remained plenty of that 
which is necessary for conformity, 
and he still had the good will to con- 
form, when one day Charley Low- 
ther came up to the desk in the of- 
fice and smiled. Then he remem- 
bered, although the memory went 
back to the days before he was mar- 
ried, and with the memory came the 
breath of a buoyant sort of happi- 
ness, a something that was almost 
ecstacy, so old as to be new again 
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and altogether delightful. Charley 
was a vagabond, of course; what 
else had he ever been or could he 
ever be? That was the charm that 
he had long ago had for Hartigan, a 
charm renewed on the instant when 
his own eyes lighted in response to 
the old-time smile. He could forget 
that life had been strenuous, and in 
a reawakened instinct be what for 
too short a time he had once seemed 
to be. 

“T thought you would remember,” 
said Lowther, reaching out his hand. 

“Of course,” said Hartigan. “It is 
a long time, though.” 

“T haven’t counted.” 

“What has become of Roberts?” 
asked Hartigan, another memory 
lighting up the dimness of the years. 

“Roberts got tired a few years 
ago.” 

Hartigan smiled, not understand- 
ing that it was not the proper mo- 
ment. 

“He did that before I knew him.” 

“That was a sort of affectation; 
he was amusing himself tempo- 
rarily. The present weariness is no 
joke. There isn’t even the ghost of 
potential energy in him.” 

Hartigan couldn’t think of any- 
thing to say about Roberts dead, and 
for a moment the conversation lan- 
guished. 

“You haven’t asked about my 
health,” said Lowther directly. 

“No,” said Hartigan, brightening. 
“And how about Mrs. Lowther and 
the children ?” 

“You have the advantage of me, I 
am afraid; my acquaintance is not 
so extensive.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you 
haven’t met her yet? I thought you 
had settled that a half-dozen times 
before I was married.” 

Lowther knew now that it was 
time to take a seat in assurance of 


welcome, but a glance about him 
failed to discover a chair. 

“Come,” said Hartigan. “Go out 
to lunch with me; we can talk more 
at our ease than here.” 

In the course of their conversation 
at the table it developed that Low- 
ther had an idea that was a sure 
thing and a big thing, if he could 
find someone with capital to join 
him in pushing it. 

“Go in with you on it, Charley?” 
said Hartigan. “What do I want to 
go in with anybody on anything for? 
Take a week’s vacation fishing with 
me—you know where—and before 
we start you can have my cheque for 
five hundred or a thousand, as you 
wish, and that ends it.” 

The fortnight—for it became a 
fortnight—during which Papa Har- 
tigan was gone fishing was an ex- 
tremely unpleasant interval for the 
rest of the family. Mrs. Hartigan 
was not familiar with the rules that 
governed the game in the world of 
which she was just catching a 
glimpse, but she knew that some- 
thing had gone wrong. For two 
weeks she had been counting on re- 
ceiving an invitation to a dinner at 
the Van Hutens’, of the probable 
date of which she had even been told 
by Mrs. Van Huten herself. Had 
the dinner been given up? Had Mrs. 
Van Huten really not intended to 
ask her? Had she, or John, or Mr. 
Hartigan, or Bertha, ignorantly 
given any of the Van Hutens of- 
fense? Had they been guilty of any 
inexcusable infringement of the 
social law that exacted unshaken 
obedience of the votaries of form? 
This last possibility was the thing 
continually gnawing at Mrs. Har- 
tigan’s peace, and now the dread 
possibility had somehow grown 
more tangible and real. 

A great deal of information about 
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men and women who were counted 
important, and about their ways, 
came into the family through the 
restless energy of John’s inquiring 
mind. The heir of the family name 
was not so anxious to exalt it as his 
mother, but he was very observing, 
and he reached conclusions that 
were more or less baffling, as well to 
his father’s plodding reason as to his 
mother’s intuitions. His _ indiffer- 
ence to social distinctions was a mat- 
ter of anxiety to Mrs. Hartigan, but 
now he had conceived a boyish pas- 
sion for the daughter of a family of 
established standing, and his point 
of view was a little altered. The girl 
was a vacuous thing, able to play 
solitaire indefinitely without having 
any sense of mental inanity, or to 
devote her time to any one of a num- 
ber of equally useless things without 
experiencing anything approaching 
ennui. John was not an age to reach 
conclusions in such matters, and his 
mother was not in a condition of 
mind to care. It was enough that he 
had a new reason for wishing to 
learn the ways of the social world 
towards which the family aspira- 
tions looked. 

It was not surprising, then, that 
he was the one to make something 
out of the apparently unimportant 
details of a newspaper paragraph. 
Mr. Crawford Hunter had given 
fifty thousand dollars for a great 
public charity, and Mrs. Hartigan, 
after reading the general statement, 
put down the paper without giving 
attention to the lengthy account of 
conditions, ‘restrictions, and pro- 
visions. John picked up the paper, 
ran over the whole paragraph, and 
tossed it down. 

“That man knows how to give 
money,’ he said with the emphasis 
of conviction. “That is as careful a 
business proposition as he ever 


made. That deal will advance him 
ten points in public estimation, or I 
don’t know two and two.” 

Mrs. Hartigan looked a little 
dazed, and Bertha was frankly in- 
credulous. 

“What connection is there be- 
tween such business-like sort of giv- 
ing and public estimation?” 

“Well, I’ve figured it out about 
like this. When everybody has 
money, and all can give and spend 
alike, the mere fact that a man gives 
and spends doesn’t make him much 
different from the others. It’s show- 
ing judgment in giving and spend- 
ing that puts a man at the head of 
his class, don’t you see? Generosity 
itself and alone certainly is not the 
hall-mark to recognition with these 
people.” 

“Well, I guess not!’ Bertha 

agreed. “Giving is solely for the 
sake of the giver, so far as I can find 
out.” 
“That's it! The fundamental prin- 
ciples of success haven’t altered ma- 
terially. The man that can make the 
best bargain and get the most for 
his money is the biggest man.” 

Mrs. Hartigan had listened with 
quickening interest, an interest that 
grew to comprehension and then to 
dismay. She sank into a chair as 
there flashed over her an under- 
standing of what was, perhaps, the 
cause for the present cheek to her 
ambitions. Doubtless, Mr. Harti- 
gan’s friends knew of his senseless 
generosity to Lowther. It was so 
absurd a thing that they had doubt- 
less told others, and by this time 
everybody probably knew that their 
newly acquired wealth was being 
thrown away in the careless fashion 
of the uninitiated. Worst of all, this 
was a thing that it was somehow im- 
possible for her to manage. Tom 
would never understand that he 
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should dispense his gifts with the 
calculating eye of a drummer offer- 
ing a cigar to his customer in the 
country store. Some things he would 
have no mind to understand, if he 
could. It was beginning to be clear 
to Mrs. Hartigan that her task was 
far from as easy as she had thought. 

When Mr. Hartigan came back 
he found the atmosphere of the 
home circle not wholly in accord 
with his own feeling. He had been 
happy, more than happy, for some 
days, and he was happy stuu. john 
showed no particular sign of un- 
happiness; Bertha was merely a 
trifle less sunny than she might have 
been; but Mrs. Hartigan was the 
picture of determination in gloom. 
He felt instinctively that he should 
again need to take up the burden, 
that the thought of being care-free 
must be an alien thought, a thought 
forbidden. Mrs. Hartigan found it 
difficult to tell him clearly just what 
was wrong, and what he must do 
and must not do. Groping through 
the confusion of her words, he at 
length understood the new social 
burden that he must assume, the 
error he had made for which he must 
atone, and the social depths to which 
they would inevitably sink, if he 
were not more careful. 

“All right, Louise,” he said. “I 
shall be more comfortable with 
something to be anxious about 
again. I have felt a lack lately, and 
I haven't been able to say what. 
Luckily I have just got a new deal 
on with Oscar Raymond, and he can 
give me pointers, if anybody can.” 

- Raymond was an incipient Andrew 
Carnegie, generous but shrewd, 
open-handed as open-hearted, but 


-‘ealculating and practical. He had 


not been born to the purple, but all 


‘doors had opened to him easily, and 


now, while he was enjoying what he 


had won, he was not permitting 
himself to forget the established 
habits of a lifetime. Mr. Hartigan 
felt that he could maintain relations 
of fellowship with him, and that 
from him he could gain an occa- 
sional bit of combined social and 
business wisdom. The new prob- 
lems were such as he did not feel 
quite able to solve alone, and yet, 
clearly, they were problems that 
must be solved. What does it profit 
a man to gain a prize which he has 
not the wit to enjoy? 

The weeks and the months 
dragged by without bringing any 
great deal of social consolation to 
Mrs. Hartigan. So far as she could 
see, conditions were not improving 
now, and she had come to have a 
feeling of helplessness which was 
somewhat accentuated by the fact 
that Mr. Hartigan seemed to have 
no plans and was, perhaps, equally 
without purposes. As often as she 
felt that she could do so without ex- 
hausting his patience, she drew near 
to the subject of her dearest ambi- 
tions and made effort to discover 
what he was doing for the gratifica- 
tion of them. Always after her at- 
tempts to advance the interests that 
so troubled her she found herself 
more discouraged than before. 

Mr. Hartigan, too, was not always 
cheerful as the result of these con- 
ferences. The feeling that he was 
failing in a duty, a most important 
duty, although an unpleasant one, 


‘was borne in upon him too forcibly. 


There had been a time when, how- 
ever dark the prospect of their lives, 
she had never blamed him in any 
way for seeming failure, since she 
knew that he was doing the best he 
could. Now he was sure that she 
had an altogether different feeling. 
Fortune had turned his way, and, if 
he would, he could bring about the 
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consummation of her wishes. He 
knew better, but she did not, and 
somehow he did not like to explain 
how it was that he could not bring 
his will to bear upon this difficulty 
as he had brought it to bear upon 
other difficulties before. He came 
at length to dislike thinking about it, 
to shrink from Mrs. Hartigan’s 
questioning and even to resent it. 
At times the look of anxious expec- 
tancy in her eyes 2 1gered him, 

He was in this mooi of irritation 
under Mrs. Hartigan’s eyes oue ‘ay 
when he picked up a bock wi: 
which he was not familiar, and was 
surprised to find from the inscrip- 
tion on the fly-leaf that it was a gift 
from someone unknown to himself. 

“Where did this come from?” he 
asked. 

“I don’t know. I didn’t pay much 
attention to it, and as you do not 
care for books I forgot to say any- 
thing about it.” 

That was a provoking sort of ex- 
planation at best, and it was an ill 
moment for the provoking thing to 
happen. He picked up his book and 
took it to the study, where he 
dropped down upon the padded 
leather of his easy chair with a posi- 
tive will to assert himself and be a 
reader of books. 

For a few moments that was not 
an easy thing for him, and he turned 
the pages idly, but a sense of some- 
thing familiar in the illustrations 
grew upon him, and at length his eye 
fell on one picture in which he could 
not be mistaken. He remembered 
both the place and the time when 
Lowther made the drawing and 
showed it to him. He turned back 
to the title-page and found a name 
that was clearly an assumed one. 
This did not help him, but on the 
preceding page there was a line: “To 
the friend without whose generosity 


the drawings which are the first ex- 
cuse for this book could never have 
been published.” Now he knew the 
author and the donor, and letting 
himself go back to days of dream he 
read on and on, all the deeper fibres 
of his being tingling with the cur- 
rents of old feelings flowing un- 
checked, as the stream at spring’s 
awakening from the fount of tears. 
Out of the pages came bits of talk 
from moments when they had 
eagerly toiled over wind-swept hills 
or rested idly as chance wishes led. 
sudden fancies, wild fervors born of 
ie buoyant happiness that thrilled 
then:. subtle glimpses into the work- 
ings’ vf secret things, quiet sym- 
pathies that breathed upon them 
with the healing balsam of the forest 
silences; all these lived in him as if 
the time when they were not had 
never been. They were even more 
real than at the time of birth, since 
things felt, but not at the moment 
expressed, things seemingly inex- 
pressible, were here shaped into the 
meaning and the passion and the in- 
spiration of words. 

He read the book through from 
cover to cover and then sat still, 
while the hand that held the book 
dropped from the elbow of his chair 
into his lap. Then he remembered 
that the hour was late and that Mrs. 
Hartigan would be looking for him 
soon. This book was his and must 
be put up on the shelf with the few 
other books that no one disturbed 
but himself. There was no one 
stirring in the house and the lights 
were low when he went quietly to 
his room for the night. 

Only a week after this John came 
into the room where the rest of the 
family were and asked for the book 
that he had seen lying there oaly a a 
few days ago. 
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“What do you want of it?” asked 
his mother. 

“I just want to look it over. Every- 
body’s talking about it; I’ve got to 
see what it’s like.” 

“Your father took it,” said Mrs. 
Hartigan, hesitating. 

“T took it; I know the author,” 
said Mr. Hartigan, evasively. 

“You do! Whoisit? Everybody 
wants to know.” 

“Charley Lowther, but I did not 
mean to tell you.” 

John stood for a moment in aston- 
ishment, and then the light of a 
livelier feeling came into his eyes. 

“That’s like falling heir to millions. 
Mother, you just give a dinner and 
invite a few select friends to meet 
the distinguished author, Charley 
Lowther, and your troubles are 
over.” 

An illumination began to show 
itself in Mrs. Hartigan’s face, too. 
In place of the puzzled anxiety that 
had disturbed it so long, a satisfied 
understanding grew into a glow of 
triumph. 

“Everybody would want to see 
him,” said John in the silence. 

“And I should like to see him, 
too,” said the head of the house. 

Charley Lowther had an unalter- 
able objection to the business of 
being lionized, but when the situ- 
ation was explained to him, he en- 
tered into it with a genuine zest that 
made Mrs. Hartigan quite in love 


with him. What was even more de- 
lightful, Mrs. Van Huten and Mrs. 
Clapp, not to mention others, when 
they came—and they did come, ex- 
cept for one unfortunate woman 
somewhat uninformed in a literary 
way—Mrs. Van Huten and Mrs. 
Clapp both pronounced him the 
loveliest and most interesting man. 
Their volubility led them on to the 
asking of a number of questions that 
were a bit hard to answer, that 
were, indeed, rather troublesome to 
Mrs. Hartigan, but these things 
were trifles. What sank into Mrs. 
Hartigan’s soul most deeply, as she 
saw Lowther entertaining guest 
after guest in the genuine overflow 
of a whole-hearted nature, was the 
indisputable fact that they had now 
an established status. She had been 
humbled somewhat of late, but she 
still had sufficient confidence in her- 
self to believe that what she had 
won she would not lose. 

In the final outcome there was an 
irony of fate, but John, sturdy and 
able to bear many a severer shock, 
was the victim. In the changed 
state of affairs, Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
tigan discovered that the young lady 
who had attracted his fancy was not 
wholly pleasing to them, and he was 
compelled to see the wisdom of for- 
getting her. Luckily, he did not 
have the misery of tracing this result 
back to his own worldly wisdom, as 
he might have had. 


The French Exiles in P _— 


By J. W. INGHAM 


HE spirit of Revolution is in- 
fectious, and travels around 
the world on the wings of the 

wind like a contagious. disease. 
When it attacks an excitable people 
without education, without prop- 
erty, and without moral restraint, 
and who have been trampled in the 
dust by remorseless kings, and 
privileged classes, it rages fiercely 
as a forest fire. The French revolu- 
tion was the offspring of the Amer- 
ican; but the _ revolutionists of 
France were unfortunate in hav- 
ing no Washingtons, Jeffersons, 
Adamses, and Franklins for leaders. 
The leaders of the French revolution 
were, with but few exceptions, un- 
principled demagogues who cared 
nothing for the freedom of their 
country, or the happiness of the peo- 
ple. They neither feared God, nor 
regarded man. Behind these un- 
principled leaders was an ignorant, 
unthinking mob, maddened by pov- 
erty and the oppressions which they 
had long endured, with no prospect 
of alleviation. 

The tiger broke his chain, and 
Slaked his thirst for blood. An 
amiable king and queen were put to 
death for no cause except the im- 
policy of asserting the prerogatives 
which had always belonged to the 
kingly office. During this period of 
anarchy and crime—this “reign of 
terror’—thousands of Frenchmen, 
fearing for their lives, fled from their 
homes; some went to other coun- 
tries in Europe, while many came to 
the United States, taking up their 
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residence in Philadelphia, then the 
capital of the nation. They made 
their escape with but little money 
in hand, leaving their property, and 
sometimes their families, behind. 
Other Frenchmen about this time, 
fled from the “horrors” of Santo Do- 
mingo, ‘during the slave insurrec- 
tion, and came to Philadelphia. AI? 
were cordially received by the citi- 
zens of that place, who entertained 
very friendly feelings toward the 
French on account of the assistance 
given by France to the United 
States during the Revolutionary 
war. Their houses were opened to 
the exiles, as were the houses of 
their own countrymen, like Stephen 
Girard, the rich merchant, who had 
been long residents of the city. 

However, so great was the num- 
ber of refugees fleeing thither from 
France and Santo Domingo, that it 
was deemed by their leaders neces- 
sary to make some provision for 
their settlement as a colony in the 
country on a large tract of land, 
to which it was expected other French 
refugees would come and found a 
community for themselves, where 
they would not become burdensome 
to their entertainers, and where they 
could enjoy more comfort and inde- 
pendence. 

The two most active and influen- 
tial promoters of the colony scheme 
were Viscount Louis de Noailles 
and the Marquis Antoine Omer 
Talon. The former, generally called 
“the Count” by Americans, came 
over with General Lafayette and 
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other French officers, in 1779, to as- 
sist the United States in obtaining 
their independence. He was several 
times mentioned for bravery by 
Washington in his general orders; 
was one of the officers appointed by 
him to receive the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown, and after 
the conclusion of peace returned to 
France, and became one of the most 
zealous defenders of the popular 
cause. He was a deputy of the no- 
bility to the States General in 1780, 
and subsequently a member of the 
National Assembly, where, on the 
4th of August of that year, he pro- 
posed the celebrated acts by which 
the whole federal system, with its 
abuses, and privileges, was abol- 
ished. He was active in the reorgan- 
ization of the army, was colonel of a 
regiment, and Field Marshal at 
Sedan. At length he fell under the 
displeasure of Robespierre, by whom 
he was condemned to death, and his 
property confiscated. He fled to 
England in 1792, and from there 
came to the United States, and took 
up his residence in Philadelphia, 
where he found many acquaintances 


whom he had met when serving in 


the army of the United States. He 
was obliged to escape hastily, leav- 
ing behind his wife (who was a 
sister of Madame Lafayette), two 
little sons,and his father and mother. 
These were not considered in danger, 
but the whole family were guillo- 
tined! 

Omer Talon* belonged to one of 
the most illustrious families of the 
French magistracy, or the men who 
execute the laws; was a lawyer, and 
Advocate-General when the revolu- 


* Talon went to Europe in 1792 to dispose 
of some property for others, and returned 
to Asylum the same year. In 1797 he went 
to France, was implicated in a plot against 
Napoleon Bonaparte, was imprisoned for 
three years, and died insane in 1811. 


tion of 1789 broke out, and was dis- 
tinguished for his fearless defense 
of the royal prerogatives. His 
loyalty to the king angered the revo- 
lutionary conclave, and his arrest 
was ordered. He kept himself 
secreted at Marseilles until his 
friends, among whom was Bartholo- 
mew Laporte, who had been a wine 
merchant in Spain, put him into a 
wine cask and carried him on board 
an English ship, which conveyed 
him to England, Laporte going with 
him. From England they engaged 
a passage to Philadelphia, where he 
resided, as did most of the other 
French exiles. 

Noailles and Talon had been polit- 
ical enemies in Paris—the one on 
the side of the people and the other 
on the side of the king. Both were 
now companions in misfortune, and 
became warm friends in their exile. 
They joined heartily in the plan to 
buy lands on the Susquehanna, and 
secure a home for their unfortunate 
countrymen who had fled from 
anarchy, with but little money in 
hand, and but slight prospect of ob- 
taining more, as their estates had 
been confiscated. 

A land company was contem- 
plated to purchase large tracts of 
wild land on the Susquehanna, 
which could be obtained for fifteen 
cents per acre, and form a colony of 
French refugees, and it was con- 
fidently believed that other settlers 
would be attracted to the place in 
large numbers, and that the project 
would be financially profitable to 
the company, as well as a charitable 
aid to the Frenchmen. Among the 
more prominent members of the 
land company and the financial 
backers of the enterprise were 
Robert Morris, who had been the 
able financier of the United States 
during the Revolutionary war, and 
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was now a Senator of the United 
States; and John Nicholson, Con- 
troller-General of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and the owner of large 
bodies of wild, unseated lands in said 
State. 

Noailles and Talon were _inter- 
ested in the formation of the com- 
pany, which, however, was not or- 
ganized until April 22, 1794. 

Previous to this, in August, 1793, 
M. Charles Felix Bui Boulogne, who 
had been a lawyer in France, and 
could speak the English language 
fluently, and Adam Hoops, who 
had been an officer in General Sulli- 
van’s army when it marched up the 
river to attack the Six Nations of 
Indians in the State of New York, 
and was well acquainted with the 
Susquehanna Valley, from Wilkes- 
barre to Tioga Point, were sent on 
a tour of observation up the river to 
select a suitable place for the pro- 
posed settlement. They carried with 
them a bill of credit from Robert 
Morris to draw upon Tower & Com- 
pany, at Northumberland; Matthias 
Hollenback, at Wilkesbarre, and Mr. 
Dunn, at Newtown (Elmira), for 
whatever money or supplies they 
might need. They selected the val- 
ley called “Shufeldt’s Flats” (now 
Frenchtown), containing about 2,000 
acres, lying on the west side of the 
river, opposite the mouth of Rum- 
merfield Creek. 

The few settlers already on the 
lands (principally New Englanders), 
having the Connecticut title, were 
bought out, and in order to make 
themselves perfectly secure, the 
Frenchmen also bought the Pennsyl- 
vania title from the Pennsylvania 
claimants. 

The lands having been purchased, 


M. Boulogne* was appointed to 
superintend the erection of houses, 
which he began in October, 1793. 
Building in the wilderness at that 
time was a difficult business, as all 
building materials and seasoned 
lumber had to be pushed up in boats 
from Wilkesbarre, a distance (as 
measured by the windings of the 
river) of seventy-five miles, and it re- 
quired four or five days to make a 
trip. Mr. Morris and de Noailles ap- 
pointed Matthias Hollenback, of 
Wilkesbarre, their banker, upon 
whom Boulogne drew his checks for 
money and supplies. On October 
29th, Aristide Aubert Dupetit Thou- 
ars and M. Perault, with a number 
of American laborers, arrived at 
“Azilum” (as the French called their 
settlement), and reported to Bou- 
logne for employment. The former, 
with his long name, was usually 
called “Duthouwars,” or “the Ad- 
miral.”” He was educated at the mili- 
tary school in Paris, and became a 
Post Captain in the French navy, 
during a war with Great Britain, and 
in a battle with a pirate ship lost one 
of his arms. He came to America, 
and being acquainted with M. de 
Noailles, was induced to come to 
Asylum. He was a fine example of 
what a brave man with a stout heart 
can endure with cheerfulness when 
overwhelmed with misfortune. His 
good spirits, genial temper, and kind 
disposition made him the friend of 
all who knew him. None of the 
Frenchmen were so well liked and 
so long remembered by the Amer- 
icans as the “Admiral.” At Asylum 
he was for a while the guest of 
Talon, who came on the ground the 
oth of November. 


*Charles Felix Bui Boulogne was 
drowned July 20th, 1796, in attempting to 
ford the Loyal Sock Creek, at Hillsgrove, 
Sullivan County, Pennsylvania. 
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Unwilling to be idle, and remain 
too long a visitor, he took up 400 
acres of land where the village of 
Dushore now stands, and living 
alone in the woods in a rude cabin, 
commenced clearing land, wielding 
the axe with his one hand. When 
the Duke de la Rochefoucauld and 
M. Blacons visited Asylum, Du- 
thouars accompanied them to Niag- 
ara. The two first named went on 
horseback, and Duthouars on foot, 
declaring that he preferred walking 
to riding; the true reason no doubt 
being that he could not afford the 
money to purchase a horse. When 
order was restored in France, and 
the edict of expatriation was re- 
voked, he was among the first to 
return to his native country, received 
a commission and was placed in 
command of the Letonant. This 
was a vessel of eighty guns, which 
was in the fleet that conveyed Na- 
poleon Bonaparte’s army to Egypt, 
and was annihilated by Nelson at 
the battle of the Nile, where Du- 
thouars fought his ship with great 
skill and gallantry, and was killed 
near the close of the conflict, Aug. 
Ist, 1708. 

Talon, who was the general direc- 
tor and executive head of the colony, 
arrived at Asylum on the oth of No- 
vember, 1793. Noailles came on the 
13th and remained until the 16th, 
going from Asylum to Wilkesbarre 
to arrange business matters with 
Mr. Hollenback, and from thence 
returned to Philadelphia, where he 
continued to reside, but always 
taking a great interest in the pros- 
perity of the colony, and the welfare 
of its members. It was during this 
visit, and conference with Talon, 
that the plan of the town was agreed 
upon and received the name of Asy- 
lum (or, as the French spelled it, 
“Azilum”). The original is de- 


posited in the library of the Tioga 
Point Historical Society at Athens, 
Pa. Boulogne, who had been ap- 
pointed superintendent of house 
building and agent for obtaining 
supplies, bent all his energies to 
getting the houses ready for the emi- 
grants in the early spring, as they 
were anxious to be on the ground in 
time to make gardens. He was 
favored by mild weather until Dec. 
21st, when winter set in so cold that 
the masons, who had been brought 
up from Wilkesbarre to build the 
chimneys, would not work, and 
building operations had to be sus- 
pended until spring. Several houses 
had been completed, excepting chim- 
neys, and for warming these, Frank- 
lin stoves and pipe were substituted, 
so that the winter was spent in com- 
fort by those already in the settle- 
ment. A quantity of goods and sup- 
plies for the place had been sent 
from Philadelphia to Catawissa, and 
were brought up in boats after the 
ice commenced running. 

When spring opened, work was 
actively resumed at Asylum, and 
emigrants who had spent the winter 
in Philadelphia began to arrive. 
They came in wagons to Catawissa, 
and from thence pushed up im boats 
to the settlement. Some of them 
were of noble birth, several had been 
connected with the king’s house- 
hold, three belonged to the. secular 
clergy, not having assumed monastic 
vows, some were soldiers, others 
were keepers of cafés, merchants, 
and gentlemen. Few, if any, be- 
longed to the laboring class, and 
none had been agriculturists. They 
were mostly Parisians by birth, had 
spent their lives in that city,and were 
accustomed to the comforts, con- 
veniences, refinements and pleasures 
of the gayest.and most beautiful city 
in the world. They knew nothing 
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about clearing land and raising 
crops, nor of the toil and hardships, 
and privations, to which the early 
settlers in a new country are ex- 
posed. They were to make a living 
by farming, but not one of their 
number had ever been a farmer. It 
was a discouraging prospect for 
these city-bred people to take up 
their residence in log houses, far 
away in the woods of Northern 
Pennsylvania, and in clearing 
bristling with stumps, and nothing 
deserving the name of a road, lead- 
ing in any direction. 

As was generally practised in 
Europe, they laid out a town where 
they built their residences, for socia- 
bility, and each colonist had a farm 
outside of it. The houses were 
mostly two stories in height, built 
of hewn logs, with cellars beneath, 
and roofed with shingles, and 
warmed by wood fires with fire- 
places and chimneys. 

The following description of one 
of the houses describes most of the 
others: 


“On No. 416 stands a log house, 30x18 
feet, covered with nailed shingles. The 
house is divided into two lower rooms, and 
two in the upper story. The lower ones 
are papered. On both sides of the house 
stand two small buildings of the same kind 
[of hewn logs]|—one is used for a kitchen; 
the other being papered, is commonly 
called the dining-room. Both these build- 
ings have good fireplaces. Three rooms in 
the biggest house have fireplaces. The two 
side buildings, and the larger, are joined 
together by a piazza. There is a good cellar 
under the dining-room. The yard is en- 
closed by a nailed picket fence, and there 
is a good double gate. The garden has a 
like fence, and a constant stream of water 
running through it. Over the spring a 
spring-house has been erected. The garden 
is decorated by a considerable number of 
fruit trees, young Lombardy poplars, and 
weeping willows.’ 


The house built by Talon stood 
year the site of the present Hager- 
an house, and was 84 feet long and 


60 feet wide, two stories high, with 
a spacious attic; four stacks of chim- 
neys and eight fireplaces on each 
floor. It was built of hewn logs and 
roofed with pine shingles. The 
windows were square, with small 
square panes of glass, and solid 
wooden shutters. It was said to 
have been the largest log house ever 
built in America. 

These Parisians did not become 
regardless of their personal appear- 
ance after they became residents of 
the woods. No matter how plain 
the food on their tables, the ladies 
always came to dinner in full dress, 
and the men put on the best suits in 
their possession. Their American 


‘neighbors laughed at this, but it was 


entirely proper and praiseworthy. 
It tended to promote their cheerful- 
ness, and beguiled the solitude of 
their situation. Although strangers 
in a strange land, they did not aban- 
don their French gayety.* They 
frequently spent the evenings in 
each other’s houses with music, 
dancing and games. In summer 
afternoons they congregated on the 
hill above the town, from which 
there was a magnificent view of the 
valley, and where they picnicked. 
At this time there was no mill in 
Bradford County that could make 
bolted flour, and there being no 
stream at Asylum large enough to 
drive a mill, a grist mill, driven by 
horse power, was built. The mill- 


* They had periods of sadness and de- 
pression, as well as of gayety and pleasure, 
as shown from the following extract from 
a letter written by Alexander D’Autre- 
mont to M. Boulogne, July, 1795: “M. de 
Larue’s clearing will come to $36 or 
more, per acre. Everybod} here is dis- 
gusted—everybody talks of quitting—even 
M. de Montule, who says that if he could 
get one or two shillings profit on his pur- 
chase per acre, he would give up al) idea of 
settling in this country. Come, sir, come 


very quick to re-establish confidence, for it 
is terribly low everywhere.” 
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stones were procured from Wilkes- 
barre, and for a bolting cloth one of 
the ladies gave a silk dress. Two 
stores were established at Asylum 
with larger assortments of goods 
than could be found at any store 
north of Wilkesbarre. The colonists 
cleared up their lots, beautified their 
lawns with flowers, and _ shrubs, 
raised good gardens, and made their 
homes more attractive than their 
American neighbors were accus- 
tomed to see. 

The romance of the settlement, 
the reputed wealth and distinction 
of the settlers, their refinement, the 
well-filled stores of merchandise, 
brought many visitors here on busi- 
ness, or from curiosity. To accom- 
modate the strangers who came 
among them, as well as some of their 
own people who had no families, 
three tavern licenses were granted 
by the court of Luzerne County. 
The services of the Catholic Church 
were conducted in a log chapel by 
M. Fromentin and M. Carles. The 
missal used was given by the Hon. 
John Laporte to Father Toner, and 
by him deposited in the Vatican 
Museum at Rome. Quite a settle- 
ment was begun about three miles 
from Asylum, near the present vil- 
lage of New Era, where two large 
houses were begun for the reception 
of the dethroned king and queen of 
France, and whom they supposed 
would be allowed to leave France 
for America. The news of their 
execution put an end to the generous 
plans of the exiles. A brewery was 
built as a commercial adventure, for 
Frenchmen are not supposed to care 
for beer. 

Some of the residents who came 
from Santo Domingo brought slaves 
with them, but the “chattels” were 
not long in finding out that under 
the laws of Pennsylvania they could 


not be held, and bade their masters 
goodbye. M. Larue offered “a re- 
ward of five dollars for the return of 
a negro about 30 years of age, 
stoutly built, not able to speak 
scarcely a word of English, who ran 
away from his house at night, taking 
various articles of clothing.” 

In May, 1795, the Duke de Roche- 
foucauld de Laincourt visited the 
settlement and gave a very full ac- 
count of it in his “Travels in North 
America,” only a part of which will 
be copied. He says at that time 
Asylum 


“consisted of 30 houses inhabited by fam- 
ilies from Santo Domingo, and from 
France, by French artisans, and even by 
Americans. Some inns, and two shops 
[stores of general merchandise] have been 
established, the business of which is con- 
siderable. The fields and gardens begin to 
be productive. The sentiments of the 
colonists are good. Each follows his own 
business—the cultivator, as well as the inn- 
keeper, or tradesman, with as much zeal as 
if he had been brought up to it. They pos- 
sess no considerable property and the way 
of their life is simple. Mr. Talon lives in a 
manner somewhat more splendid, as he is 
obliged to maintain a number of persons to 
whom his assistance is indispensable.” 


He speaks of the dislike which the 
Frenchmen had for some of their 
American neighbors, who were a 
drinking quarrelsome set. 

It was unfortunate that in the 
vicinity of Asylum there lived a 
clannish people whom the more re- 
spectable Americans called “the 
tribe.” Where they came from no- 
body seemed to know, but from their 
speech, their color, their action, and 
tribal manner of living, they were 
evidently a mixture of Indian and 
negro, the Indian blood predominat- 
ing. 

In October, 1796, the next year 
after the visit of de Laincourt, Mr. 
Isaac Weld, Jr., an English traveller, 
stopped at Asylum, and described it 
as follows: “The town consists of 


about 50 log houses, and for the use 
of the inhabitants a considerable 
land has been purchased adjoining 
it, which has been divided into 
farms. The French settled here, 
however, seem to have no great abil- 
ity or inclination to cultivate the 
earth, and the greater part of them 
have let their lands at a small yearly 
rental to Americans, and amuse 
themselves by driving deer, fowling, 
and fishing. They live entirely to 
themselves; they hate the Amer- 
icans, and the Americans in their 
neighborhood hate, and accuse them 
of being an idle and dissolute set. 
The manners of the people are so 
different that it is impossible that 
they should ever agree.” Allowance 
must be made for the prejudice 
which Englishmen at that time en- 
tertained towards the French, with 
whom they had so often been at 
war. Respectable Americans re- 
spected the French, and were re- 
spected by them. Alexander Hu- 
bert, son of Madame D’Autremont, 
one of the titled lady residents of 
Asylum, married Abigail, daughter 
of Oliver Dodge, of Terrytown (a 
place a few miles down the river). 
Another son of Madame D’Autre- 
mont—Augustus Francois—married 
Sarah Ann Stewart, an American 
girl. In 1797 Bartholomew Laporte, 
one of the bachelor exiles, married 


Elizabeth Franklin, the daughter of. 


an American. A M. Beaulieu, one 
of the exiles, also married an Amer- 
ican wife. 

Alexander Wilson, the ornitholo- 
gist, who visited Asylum in 1804, 
makes mention of the place in verse, 
as follows: 


“Gauls, exiled royalists, a pensive train, 
Here raise the hut and till the rough do- 
main ; 
The wayworn pilgrim to their fires receive, 
upply his wants; but at his tidings grieve; 
icting news! forever on the wing, 
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A ruined country, and a murdered king! 
Peace to their lone retreat, while sheltered 


here, 
May these deep shades to them be doubly 
dear.” 


It is probable that no place in 
America ever held in so short a time 
so many residents of noble birth and 
so many distinguished visitors. 

In May, 1795, as already stated, 
the Duke de Rochefoucauld de Lain- 
court visited the settlement. Talley- 
rand, the famous statesman, who 
had been a member of the constitu- 
ent Assembly and became one of the 
shrewdest, most adroit, and un- 
scrupulous statesman and _ diplo- 
matists of Europe, came in the fall 
of the same year. In 1796 Louis 
Philippe, Duke of Orleans (and 
afterwards king of France), accom- 
panied by his two brothers, the 
Duke Montpensier, and the Count 
Beaujolais, tarried a while at Asy- 
lum while on their way from Niag- 
ara to Philadelphia. 

Chevalier de Pontgibauld, one of 
the young Frenchmen who came 
over with Lafayette to assist the 
Americans in gaining their Indepen- 
dence, was at Asylum in 1793. He 
Says: 

“The most curious spectacle was to see 
these Frenchmen fallen from their great- 
ness, and now exercising some trade or pro- 
fession. One day I entered a shop and 


found the proprietor to be one of the 
famous ‘electors’ of 1789.” 


Among the noted residents was 
John Keating, who was descended 
from an eminent English: Catholic 
family, some members of which had 
sat in the House of Lords. Perse- 
cuted by Oliver Cromwell, they 
moved to Ireland, where the family 
resided for more than a century. 
John Keating and three of his 
brothers took service in the French 
army, and the battalion to which 
John belonged was sent to Mar- 
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tinique in 1780, and from there in 
1781 to the United States to assist 
the Americans; but were met on the 
ocean by a sloop sent by Count De 
Grasse, to inform them of the sur- 
render of Cornwallis, and that their 
services were not needed. They then 
sailed for St. Eustacius, which had 
just been captured by the English 
from the Dutch. They stormed the 
place, capturing the whole garrison. 
John Keating held a temporary com- 
mand in Santo Domingo; resigned 
his commission in 1792, and landed 
at Philadelphia Christmas Eve, the 
same year, with less than $300 in his 
pocket; became interested in the 
settlement at Asylum, where he paid 
taxes, and resided most of the time 
during its continuance. After its 
breaking up he married Eulalie Des- 
chapelles, daughter of a former 
French planter of Santo Domingo, 
and resided at Philadelphia, where 
he died at the age of 96 years. 

Among the permanent residents, 
while the colony existed, were some 
persons of wealth and high position 
in France. The Marquis Leucretius 
de Blacons* was deputy for Dau- 
phine in the constituent assembly. 
He kept a store at Asylum in part- 
nership with Mancy Colin,} formerly 
Abbe de Sevigny, and Archdeacon 
of Tours. 

James Montule,.a French baron, 
had been captain of a troop of horse 
in the king’s service. 

John Becdelliere’s partners in his 
store were the brothers Augustine 
and Francis de la Roue, one of 


“*M. Blacons, after the breaking up of 
Asylum, returned to France, and became a 
member of the National Assembly. 


+ M. Colin went to Santo Domingo, be- 
came a chaplain in the army of Toussaint 
L’Ouverture. On its surrender to Leclerc 

who obtained it by treachery), Colin fled to 

rleston, S. C., where he died. 


whom had been in the police service 
in Paris, and the other a captain of 
infantry. They both returned to 
France with Talleyrand, and one of 
them became his private secretary. 

Dr. Lawrence Buzzard, a physi- 
cian, had been a wealthy planter in 
Santo Domingo; escaped with his 
wife, son, and daughter, and settled 
in Asylum. John Brevost, a native 
of Paris, an educated man, with a 
good knowledge of English, joined 
the colony, and in order to make a 
living for himself, wife and daugh- 
ter, advertised that “he intended to 
open a school at Asylum, for teach- 
ing the French language. The price 
of teaching a child between the ages 
of ten and sixteen years of age will 
be sixty bushels of wheat per year, 
one-half to be delivered every six 
months,” 

As might have been expected, his 
school in the woods of northern 
Pennsylvania was a failure. On the 
breaking up of the colony he went 
to New Orleans, where he, his wife 
and daughter established a flourish- 
ing young ladies’ seminary. M. 
Beaulieu had been a captain in the 
French army, and married his wife 
in America. 

Madame Marie D’Autremont, a 
native of Paris, and whose husband 
(Hubert D’Autremont) had been 
guillotined early in the revolution, 
fled from France in 1792, and bring- 
ing her three sons, settled first at 
Butternuts, a few miles above Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., and in 1794 came to 
Asylum. 

Her oldest son, Louis Paul, re- 
turned to France with Talleyrand, 
and was afterwards sent on business 
of the French government to Eng- 
land and Portugal. On the general 
break up at Asylum, Madame D’Au- 
tremont and her two sons and their 
wives returned to their former resi- 
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dence at Butternuts, and from 
thence moved to Angelica, N. Y., 
where her descendants still reside, 
and are among the most opulent and 
respectable citizens of the place. 

The colonists during their stay at 
Asylum expended $3,000 in making 
roads, and building a wharf at the 
river for the landing of boats. They 
also established a weekly express to 
Philadelphia, the postman travelling 
on horseback. 

Under the controlling influence of 
Robespierre, the French National 
Assembly issued a decree ordering 
all the exiles to return under pen- 
alty of having their estates confis- 
cated. When the strong hand of 
Napoleon Bonaparte had assumed 
power, all Frenchmen were invited 
to return, and the restoration of 
their estates was promised. 

The postman who brought the 
news to Asylum waved his hat and 
shouted the glad tidings to all he 
met. The settlement was rapturous 
with joy, men hugging and kissing 
each other in their ecstacy. Most of 
them immediately began making 
preparations for leaving the Penn- 
sylvania woods for the beloved 
France. They did not all go at once, 
but returned across the ocean as fast 
as they could dispose of their prop- 
erty and obtain the means. Antoine 
Le Fevre, who had kept a fashion- 
able café in Paris, and one of the 
inns at Asylum, moved across the 
river to Standing Stone, where for 
many years he kept an excellent 
house of entertainment. 

Only two of the whole number re- 
mained at Asylum—Charles Homet 


and Bartholomew Laporte. The 
former had been steward in the 
household of King Louis XVL., and 
fled when misfortunes came upon 
his sovereign. In the same vessel in 
which he crossed the ocean was a 
Miss Schillinger, who had been one 
of the waiting maids of the unfortu- 
nate Queen Marie Antoinette. The 
king’s steward and the queen’s wait- 
ing maid had known each other in 
Paris, became better acquainted dur- 
ing the voyage, and were married 
Shortly after their arrival in this 
country. Their descendants are 
among the most respectable and 
wealthy citizens of the country. As 
before stated, Bartholomew Laporte 
had been a wine merchant in Spain 
and at Marseilles, had assisted T :lon 
in making his escape to America, 
and came with him to Asylum. He 
married Elizabeth Franklin, an 
American woman. Their only child, 
the Hon. John Laporte, was a member 
of the Pennsylvania Legislature, 
served two terms in Congress, and 
was Surveyor-General of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The continuance of the settlement 
was less than ten years, but the 
Frenchmen set their American 
neighbors the example of better 
houses, better roads, better gardens, 
better tillage, more tasteful sur- 
roundings; with flowers, shrubs, 
nurseries, fruit trees, polite manners, 
and above all, courage in adversity. 
In 1796 there were 29 names on the 
tax list, 50 houses, and from 150 to 
200 inhabitants. After the hegira of 
the French, most of the houses re- 
mained tenantless. 
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The Atrophy of the Maritime Provinces 


By “Givan” 


N 1867 the provinces of Nova 

Scotia and New Brunswick, and, 

later on, Prince Edward Island, 
united with Ontario and Quebec to 
form the Dominion of Canada. This 
was a federal union, modelled 
closely, so far as the units as polit- 
ical entities were concerned, upon 
that of the United States. Previous 
to this compact, each province was 
independent in regard to its colonial 
neighbors, and possessed all the po- 
litical attributes, speaking generally, 
that the Dominion itself, now holds. 
All internal artificial restrictions of 
trade were abolished, and the whole 
county was given, and surrounded 
by, a common customs tariff. Many 
causes, some of which do not con- 
cern us here, contributed to induce 
the various groups to enter this 
union. Without doubt, the chief was 
that almost universal incentive, po- 
litical ambition: the desire to attain, 
as a nationality, to power and 
eminence in the world. At that 
period the idea of amalgamation was 
rife and popular, Just previous, 
Italy had succeeded in welding her 
divergent and, formerly, mutually 
hostile fragments into one more or 
less harmonious whole; and it was 
only four or five years later that the 
world saw the consummation of 
German union. It needs no long 
argument to prove the strength of a 
popular impulse. Nothing is com- 
moner in the world’s history than 
the widespread prevalence of what 
is practically an identical theory. In 
molern times the course of human 
events has been largely governed 


and moulded by this curious phe- 
nomenon. Religious reform seems. 
to have enveloped the European 
mind, almost simultaneously, in the 
sixteenth century, and the idea of 
political and individual freedom took 
possession of both America and 
Europe in the eighteenth. It was, 
therefore, to the ambition for racial 
and national unity, so characteristic 
of the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, that we mainly owe the forma- 
tion of the Dominion of Canada. As 
nearly always happens, all other con- 
siderations were measurably oblit- 
erated by this one, great, over- 
mastering impulse. Geographical 
situation, the diversity of race, dif- 
ferences of climate and inaccessibil- 
ity of the constituent parts were for- 
gotten, or made little of, in the mad 
desire for union. Railroads, then 
much more novel than at present, 
with their power, consequently, 
vastly over-rated, were, without the 
slightest hesitation, pronounced ca- 
pable of overcoming all obstacles in 
the way of successful nationality. 
Of course, the outcome of the Italian 
movement had, also, a very great 
effect, while the utter failure of the 
attempt at disintegration of the 
Hungarians in Europe, and of the 
Southern States in America, but a 
year or two before, enhanced the ap- 
parently imperative duty of con- 
solidation. It is the object, there- 
fore, of the present paper to point 
out, as briefly as may be, the chief 
elements of political incongruity in 
the Canadian Confederation, pre- 
sented by these maritime provinces. 
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When the United Colonies, in 
1775, began their struggle for inde- 
pendence, the country now called 
New Brunswick was almost wholly 
uninhabited, and consisted, for the 
most part, as described in the school- 
books of a much later date, “of one 
unbroken forest.” At the close of 
the conflict there were some forty 
or fifty thousand people, who, the 
citizens of the new nation were de- 
termined, should not remain within 
their borders. They were the so- 
called “United Empire Loyalists,” 
and these Britain found thrown 
upon her hands. Being bound to 
dispose of them in some way, she 
transported about one-half of the 
number to these unsettled, and, so 
far as the United States were con- 
cerned, unclaimed regions. Twenty 
thousand settled at, or near, the 
mouth of the St. John River, and 
founded the city of that name, and 
in a couple of years instituted the 
new province of New Brunswick. 
Previous to this time, the utmost 
eastern English-speaking  settle- 
ments of any note were in the terri- 
tory of Maine, except a few thou- 
sand in Halifax, Nova Scotia. In 
this manner was a single river- 
valley, at the eastern extremity of 
the North Atlantic seaboard, separ- 
ated, politically, from the. entire 
southern and western portion. Of 
course this “wedge” of loyal people 
effectually prevented the inclusion 
of the adjoining peninsula and 
islands, on the east, in the newly- 
formed union of the late colonies. 
This, then, in a nutshell, is the story 
of the origin of these three prov- 
inces, and the reason of their pecu- 
liar isolation from that main portion 
of the continent to which they nat- 
urally belong. It is not the inten- 
tion to enter upon their subsequent 
history with any degree of minute- 


ness. For three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, Irish and Scotch immigration, 
a fairly fertile soil, and, above all, a 
bountiful supply of the best build- 
ing-woods in North America, caused 
them to make comparatively rapid 
progress in wealth and population. 
This was the era of great wooden 
sea-going ships and of the almost 
miraculous extension of English 
commerce. Beside the larger cen- 
tres, such as St. John, N. B.; Yar- 
mouth, N. S., etc., every harbor and 
cove along their extended coast line 
resounded to the click of the ship- 
carpenter's hammer and saw. The 
long war with Napoleon having 
almost stripped England of her oak 
forests in providing means of de- 
fence and offence against that auto- 
crat, the markets of the “mother- 
country” were continually open to 
the purchase of all the ships the prov- 
inces could manufacture. Almost 
co-incidently with Confederation, 
this great industry came to a sudden 
end, by the substitution of iron and 
steel for wood in the structure of 
sea-going vessels, and with it the 
real prosperity and progress of the 
provinces. Since 1871 their popula- 
tion has been at a virtual standstill, 
and, though various attempts at the 
introduction of other industries have 
been made, with the exception of 
coal-mining, the trade of the mari- 
time provinces has kept pace with 
the downward trend of their popula- 
tion. In 1866, another element of 
their prosperity was abolished. For 
ten or eleven years, under a reci- 
procity treaty, in which they had 
been included with the upper prov- 
inces, a mutually lucrative trade had 
been enjoyed with the United States. 
The rise of the Protection idea in the 
latter country effectually debarred 
them from an alternative market, 
when that of England failed. This 
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loss of trade was a minor element in 
facilitating the union with “old” 
Canada. During the discussion of 
that measure, glowing forecasts of 
the future of St. John were con- 
stantly promulgated by the various 
promoters of the political change. It 
was to be a manufacturing centre of 
very great importance, and its har- 
bor was to make it “the Liverpool of 
America.” Even staid and thought- 
ful people, forgetting, or ignoring 
geography, anticipated, with con- 
fidence, the apparent expansion the 
new movement would afford to the 
energies of the maritime people. As 
already noted, these aspirations have 
almost wholly failed to be realized, 
and want of enterprise and energy 
is, of late, a common reproach di- 
rected upon the people. No popula- 
tion deserve it less. Thousands of 
the more prominent men of New 
England, to-day, in nearly every 
activity of life, acknowledge these 
provinces as their place of birth and 
youthful training. A young man or 
woman can have no greater recom- 
mendation, when seeking employ- 
ment in Boston, than to be known 
as a “down-easter.” The trouble 
lies, not with or in the people, but 
in the artificial environments, man, 
himself, has set up. By means of 
the Ashburton Treaty, the State of 
Maine was made to almost cut off 
this corner of the continent from the 
valley of the St. Lawrence. The 
northern extremity of the State ap- 
proaches to within twenty miles of 
the southern bank of that great 
river, and this narrow strip, there- 
fore, is the sole isthmus of connec- 
tion between the mass of the Do- 
minion and her southeastern prov- 
inces. 

When the blood of the body, re- 
stricted to an unnaturally narrow 
passage, refuses to flow, and so 


denies to the extremity that nutri- 
ment so essential to its life, physi- 
cians say the latter part will undergo 
atrophy. It is from precisely parallel 
causes that the atrophy of these 
provinces has set in. Debarred by 
tariffs from trading with their nat- 
ural neighbors and customers, the 
people of New England, a “pent-up 
Utica,” in a most realistic sense, is 
theirs. 

History, which continually re- 
peats itself, shows us an exactly 
similar situation in Scotland two 
hundred years ago. From the dawn 
of authentic records Scotland had 
been the synonym of penury. “As 
poor and proud as a Scot” is a simile 
as old as the English language, but 
one no longer appropriate. From 
time immemorial that country had 
lain comparatively idle, yet contain- 
ing, for its size, the most valuable 
deposits of mineral wealth, in coal 
and iron, in the whole world. No 
sooner did the commercial union 
with England open to her that coun- 
try’s areas of trade and manufacture, 
than life, like an electric shock, 
passed through her every system. 
To-day, Glasgow, at one end of her 
immensely valuable coal field, is the 
second city of importance in the 
Empire, and one of the first of the 
world. New Scotland, or Nova 
Scotia, presents an entirely parallel 
case. No part of her interior is be- 
yond thirty miles of navigable tide- 
water, and almost every inch of her 
area is stored with mineral or agri- 
cultural wealth. Yet a few hundred 
thousand tons of coal, sent as far 
west as Montreal during the sum- 
mer months of navigation of the St. 
Lawrence, measures, to the utmost, 
the size of the market she has de- 
rived from Confederation. The 
county of Aroostook, in Maine, and 
that of Carleton, in N. B., are only 
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separated by the imaginary line of 
the international boundary. Yet the 
former raised more potatoes in 1903 
than did the whole three provinces, 
twice over. Yet Carleton, as hinted, 
is in every way as fertile as Aroos- 
took, and, notwithstanding popular 
opinion, her people are every whit 
as industrious and enterprising. One 
reason, and one only, prevented 
them from producing as many pota- 
toes in that year as their American 
neighbors. That reason was the 
want of a market in which to sell 
them. This is the real embolus, 
damming back the blood of industry 
and trade in these provinces. Under 
and surrounding the city of St. John, 
everywhere within a stone’s throw 
of navigable water, lies what experts 
pronounce to be the most valuable 
deposit of limestone in America. 
Yet a few hundred tons are all that 
is manufactured in a single year. 
Ship-building in wood, as has been 
noted, built up the city, originally. 
Were it not for artificial barriers, 
the same industry would be as 
largely pursued there as ever. Dur- 
ing 1903, nearly every small creek 
and harbor along the Maine coast 
was busily engaged in the building 
of immense schooners for the coast- 
ing trade of the United States. This 
is debarred St. John. No question 
exists as to her ability to build them, 


‘but everything prohibits her either 


sailing or selling them. England no 
longer uses wooden vessels; the 
navigation laws of the Union ex- 
clude foreign-built craft from regis- 
tration or domestic trade, and the 
local marine of Canada is almost 
wholly confined to iron steamers ply- 
ing upon the great lakes and built in 
the lake ports. Fertile as parts of 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
undoubtedly are, neither can com- 
pare in this regard with Prince Ed- 


ward Island. It has been very fit- 
tingly called the “garden of the 
gulf.” Yet, during the decade, 1891- 
1901, that province actually lost 
some thousands of an already sparse 
populat on. Imaginationcanscarcely 
picture the scene of pastoral wealth 
and beauty that island would afford, 
had it free access to the markets of 
Boston and New York. It is need- 
less to cite further examples. In 
every direction, no matter in what 
walk of life, the same paralyzing 
cause is at work. The country is 
being slowly strangled, and all 
Anglo-Saxon life, vigor and enter- 
prise are being done to death. This 
suggests mention of another signifi- 
cant result following upon this com- 
mercial and social atrophy. Origin- 
ally settled by a few hundred French 
Acadian families, the descendants of 
these people are the only ones at all 
making any numerical progress. 
They, as a rule, cling to the soil, rear 
large families, and live pretty much 
as their ancestors did two centuries 
ago. Already one-fifth, or more, of 
the population of New Brunswick is 
comprised of this race. The farms, 
deserted by the disgusted and dis- 
couraged Anglo-Saxon, are taken 


up by the scions of the French fam- 


ilies, and what was, yesterday, an 
English-speaking parish or neigh- 
borhood, is, to-day, included in the 
“French district.” What their latent 
capacity for culture and high civil- 
ization may be is uncertain, but it is 
only too plain that that capacity is, 
as yet, in a latent condition. An- 
other half-century under the present 
regime will see New Brunswick 
dominated politically and socially by 
this race, and the other two prov- 
inces fast following suit. 

It will be asked: Are the people 
so dull that they do not realize their 
contracted position, and strive to 
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amend it? An affirmative to this 
could not be a greater mistake. It is 
felt and recognized, individually, 
and during the preceding fifty years 
hundreds of thousands have thrown 
off their shackles and enlarged their 
opportunity for action by emigrating 
to New England. Collectively, how- 
ever, the case is far otherwise. Espe- 
cially during the past decade, which 
has witnessed the rise of “Imperial- 
ism,” not only in the Empire, but 
also in the United States, the cry of 
“loyalty” has dominated all political 
endeavor. Among the maritime peo- 
ple it is wholly sentimental, and has 
absolutely no material basis, either 
present or in the future. In “Upper” 
Canada, it rests upon sounder and 
more reasonable grounds. That sec- 
tion is, to q large extent, self-con- 
tained; it is extensive enough and 
already possesses sufficient wealth 
and population to form a rational 
basis of hope for ultimate national- 
ity. With the lower people it is as 
largely artificial as are all the other 
political conditions under which 
they live. It is made for them by 
that army of semi-parasites upon the 
body-politic, which we know by the 
name of “government employes.” 
Custom-house and post-office offi- 
cials, government-railroad men, gov- 
ernors, judges, clerks, as well as 
aspirants for these and other posi- 
tions, and, in short, that multitude 
which, in every country, draw their 
living from the public revenues; all 
who feel that the tenure of their po- 
sition would be insecure in any polit- 
ical change; that class historically 
inimical to revolution, and which 
comprised the great bulk of the 
“United Empire Loyalists,” have 
: caught up the cry, and made it their 
own. Thus the sentiment of loyalty 
rests as a nightmare upon the mass 
of the people, and no man is yet so 


daring, or possesses the courage of 
his convictions in sufficient degree, 
to plainly put before them the actual 
state of affairs. The moment he 
arises will witness a new revolution 
on this continent, peaceful, let us 
hope, but effectual in any case. 

A singular condition of apathy re- 
garding this exists not only on the 
eastern, but on the western side of 
the border also. Already the signs 
of the times definitely point to the 
passing of the manufacturing su- 
premacy of New England. Under 
present conditions the textile indus- 
try can trend in only one direction, 
viz., to the States of the South, 
where the raw product is at hand. 
This is not wonderful, for the leader- 
ship of Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut in this activity was 
without natural basis, being wholly 
dependent upon the enterprise and 
wealth of their citizens, backed by a 
great market. Neither coal or iron 
is found within their confines, and, 
of course, other raw materials are 
just as foreign. But nothing except 
a few miles of sea separates Massa- 
chusetts from the finest deposits of 
these minerals in America. I refer 
to Nova Scotia. Were the hostile 
tariffs abolished, Fall River and 
Lynn would once more feel the im- 
petus of new life, and a new lease 
would be given to their prosperity. 
But this is not all. While, perhaps, 
the coal would meet the raw cotton 
half way, in New England, Nova 
Scotia herself would quickly rival 
Pennsylvania in the working of the 
more enduring and more intractable 
commodities—iron and steel. As 
noted regarding the agriculture of 
Prince Edward Island, imagination 
would have a still more difficult 
effort to realize what Nova Scotia 
would become in the course of a few 
years as a manufacturing centre, if 
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the God of Nature had His way, and 
the baneful and absurd divisions, 
fostered by a sickly sentimentalism, 
were brushed aside. The writer, as 
a native of these provinces, as a 
lover of the beautiful land of his 
birth, and a well-wisher of the pros- 
perity of his kinsmen and neighbors, 


would be well content if he thought. 
he could move the first pebble of the 
avalanche, which, sooner or later, 
will sweep away man-made barriers, 
and permit the flood of material hap- 
piness and greatness to inundate his 
country. 


Caricature in America 


By Rurus RocKwett WILSON 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN was 
the first American caricaturist. 
Humor was the dominant im- 

pulse of that many sided man, and 
it was his youthful caricatures in 
the pages of his brother's news- 
paper, of the gospellers and elders 
of Boston, that led to his exile to 
Philadelphia. There in after years, 
when he had become one of the 
foremost men in the colonies, cari- 
catures—which he managed in some 
way to have engraved and printed— 
were one of the means employed 
by him to fashion the opinions of 
his fellows. Aside from these ef- 
forts of Franklin, few examples of 
Revolutionary caricature have come 
down to us; but Washington's first 
inaugural was travestied in dfaw- 
ings more ill-natured than brilliant, 
one of which shows the General 
riding on an ass and held in the 
arms of his favorite man Billy, 
while his aide and secretary, David 
Humphreys, walks in front, sing- 
ing: 

The glorious time has come to pass 

When David shall conduct an ass. 

The pictorial satire of the Jeffer- 
sonian era was abundant in quan- 
tity if not of shining excellence; 


the second war with England 
yielded its quota of fugitive carica- 
tures, which have since found a rest- 
ing place in the collector’s port- 
folio, and the long contest which 
ended in Jackson’s election to the 
Presidency called forth more carica- 
tures and lampoons than any similar 
strife since the invention of politics, 
unless it was the campaign which 
carried the elder Harrison to the 
same office. Crude in form and 
coarse in spirit, these have already 
been forgotten; nor did the thirty 
years word war that preceded the 
four vears’ conflict in arms between 
North and South produce anything 
in the way of burlesque art that is 
likely to be revived. 

Indeed, prior to 1870 but three 
men had done work in this field 
worth remembering, and of the trio 
in question, only one, Henry Louis 
Stephens, was an American: the 
other two, Matt Morgan and Frank 
Bellew, were born in England and 
had their training in that country. 
Stephens, who died a dozen or 
more years ago, was in some re- 
spects the ablest of the three, and 
during the first half of the Civil War 
there appeared in the pages of 
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CARTOON BY THOMAS NAST 


“Vanity Fair,” a now half-forgotten 
comic weekly, a number of cartoons 
executed by him which, though 
somewhat crude and faulty in 
method, were, nevertheless, notable 
for their originality and force, and 
for the staunch and wholesome sup- 
port which they gave to the ad- 
ministration of President Lincoln. 
Stephens, however, lacked either the 
inclination or the opportunity to 
continue in the field for which he 
had shown so marked an aptitude, 
and long before he died he had fallen 
into obscurity. 

Morgan was a man of signal 
talent and versatility, who, after a 
brief and sensational career in Lon- 
don, was brouglit over to New York 
by the late Frank Leslie, but his 
cartoons, although exceedingly 
clever in their way, failed to make 
any deep or lasting impression; 
while Frank Bellew, who came to 
this country to embark with John 
Brougham in the publication of a 
short-lived weekly called the “Lan- 


tern,” later helping to found half a 
dozen other periodicals, and who 
had all of Morgan’s cleverness and 
versatility, with an added whimsical 
vein which Morgan lacked, failed, 
like Morgan, to achieve complete 
success in his work and so left no 
definite impress upon the political 
thought and action of his time. 

American caricature, in its pres- 
ent familiar form, really had its be- 
ginning in the work of Thomas 
Nast, whose death occurred a few 
months ago. Mr. Nast was born at 
Landau, Bavaria, in 1840, of mixed 
German and Italian parentage, and 
was brought to America when a 
child of six. He was originally an 
office boy for Frank Leslie and be- 
gan to draw while in his employ. 
In 1860 he went to England and 
followed the army of Garibaldi, 
sending sketches to London and 
American pictorial papers. Then 
he returned to New York, found 
work upon “Harper’s Weekly,” and 
when the Civil War broke out, went 
to the front for that periodical. 
Thus, a new career opened up be- 
fore him. From a roving artist he 
was changed to a patriot, and the 
powerful emblematic cartoons which 
he drew for the “Weekly” brought 
him into general notice and en- 
deared him to the army, which he 
glorified. 

Mr. Nast’s work at that period 
was serious and intensely in earnest. 
His cartoons were not humorous at 
the start, and it was not until 1864— 
Lincoln and McClellan being then 
rival candidates for the Presidency— 
that he began his political work, 
which reached a brilliant climax in 
1872, when he waged the remark- 
able warfare on William M. Tweed 
which helped the latter to his fall 
and made the artist one of the most 
widely known men of his time. 
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THE CHAMPION OF DESPOTISM.—(EARLY CARTOON.) 


Boy: “Say, Boss! He's a-comin’! Yer 
told me to call yer when he went past. It's 
the man that wrote all that stuff agin the 
Hungarians.” 


Mr. Nast’s cartoons on Tweed were 
inspired by an intense personal con- 
viction that scorned counter-in- 
fluences, and while in subsequent 
years his partisan political cartoons 
were received with divided opinions, 
there can be no question of the ef- 
fect of those dealing with Tweed 
and his associates, than which noth- 
ing superior in power and cutting 
sarcasm had appeared in the whole 
history of caricature. The heart of 
the artist was in his work, and the 
coarse repulsiveness of —Tweedism 
was shown in Nast’s pictures more 
effectively than it could have been in 
any other way. 

Had Mr. Nast been able to keep 
pace with the artistic progress of 
the country his vogue would still be 
as great as ever, but this he failed 
to do. From the first he drew 
clumsily and crudely, his strength 
lying in the force of his ideas and 
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Boss: “Good gracious! Here, Bill! Work 
this bellows for a minute till 1 see that 
man. I wouldn't miss having a good look 
at that man for a new ten-cent piece. He 
must be a curiosity!” 


the power and fertility of his inven- 
tion rather than in the technical 
polish that is sometimes accepted 
in lieu of ideas, while, after his dif- 
ferences with the Harpers some 
years ago, chiefly on questions of 
politics, he had not the advantage 
of a medium of such general and 
influential circulation as “Harper’s 
Weekly.” For several years he was 
not before the public to any extent, 
save for a brief period in the pages 
of an ill-advised paper of his own 
which really never got on its feet, 
and latterly he was pushed aside by 
younger men who, having had ad- 
vantages of artistic training which 
it was never his fortune to enjoy, 
have done their work, so far as 
simple execution is concerned, in a 
style more in accord with an ad- 
vanced public taste in matters of 
art. However, than he, no man la- 
bored more effectively for the found- 
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ing of a school of caricature in 
America and his fame as an original 
and vigorous cartoonist is destined 
to endure. 

Co-workers with Mr. Nast dur~ 
ing the most brilliant period of his 
connection with “Harper’s Weekly” 
were Thomas Worth and Michael 
A. Woolf, and a group of younger 
men including Edwin A. Abbey, 
John W. Alexander, Charles S. 
Reinhart and Arthur Burdett Frost; 
all of them destined in the space of a 
few years to become artists of repute 
and notable achievement. Mr. 
Reinhart’s untimely death in 18096 
and Mr. Woolf’s sudden passing in 
1901 will not soon cease to be causes 
for deep and sincere regret, but all 
of the other men just named are still 
living and at work. 

Mr. Worth first came into notice 
as a caricaturist in 1862 when he 
furnished a number of spirited and 
clever illustrations for a humorous 
work entitled “Plutarch Restored,” 
which has since become a prize 
much sought after by lovers of rare 
books. During the following 
twenty years he was a regular con- 
tributor to “Harper’s Weekly,” and 
from 1887 until 1897 the principal 
caricaturist of “Texas Siftings.”’ 
From the first he has known how to 
grasp the essence of a comic story 
and depict it with humorous power, 
and this gift, made finer by time, still 
abides with him. 

The art of Mr. Woolf, who was 
an actor before he became a comic 
draughtsman, grew mellower and 
richer with the years. This artist 
will be best remembered in time 
to come as a feeling, sympathetic 
and exquisitely humorous depicter 
gf child life; but his appeal was al- 
ways to the intellect, and not a few 
of the acute and bitter social carica- 
tures contributed by him inp his 


earlier years to “Harper's Weekly” 
were in the direct tradition of Ho- 
garth, Gilray and Rowlandson, and 
drawn, besides, with the simplicity 
and the apparent absence of effort 
without which the  pen-and-ink 
work of the cleverest social satirist 
falls to the ground. 

Mr. Abbey, twenty years ago, was 
a very young man feeling his way; 
a fact which may not serve to make 
him grateful to the writer for bring- 
ing to mind the tentative essays 
made by him at that time in the 
field of caricature. The fact, how- 
ever, remains that in many of Mr. 
Abbey’s social caricatures, now 
buried from sight in the dusty vol- 
umes of “Harper’s Weekly,” there is 
evidenced a deftness of touch, a 
niceness of observation, and a vein 
of quiet humor which, given free 
play, would in time have made him 
a worthy rival of DuMaurier. 
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"IN A POSITION TO BE RECOGNTZED. 


The celebrated Sepoy Juggler and Acro- 
bat, Jeff Davis, in his Dangerous Globe 
Feat.—Henry Louis Stephens. 
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Side by side with these drawings 
by Mr. Abbey appeared a number 
of political caricatures by Mr. Rein- 
hart, vigorous in conception, virile 
in execution, and charged, in not a 
few instances, with the causticity of 
true satire. However, Mr. Rein- 
hart’s fugitive ventures in this field 
soon came to an end, and his repu- 
tution now rests upon his work as 
a facile and veracious portrayet of 
contemporary life. Mr. Alexander’s 
growing fame as one of the most in- 
dividual of our portrait painters has 
also caused his ’prentice caricatures 
to be forgotten, yet all of them, 
particularly those dealing with the 
“Tweed” Ring, possess merit of 
a high order, and cannot be passed 
over in any review, however brief, 
of the rise and progress of caricature 
in America. 

Caricature, as I have just said, 
was only a fleeting phase of the ca- 
reers of Abbey, Reinhart and Alex- 
ander. Of the gifted quartette, 
who five-and-twenty years ago 
worked together in the drawing- 
room of the Harper’s, Mr. Frost 
alone remains faithful to the idols 
of his youth. He began as a “comic” 
artist and such he is still and 
promises to remain. The term 
“comic artist” is one that has suf- 
fered no end of abuse, but in apply- 
ing it to Mr. Frost I have in mind 
an artist,—the genius is much rarer 
than is generally supposed—who 
draws pictures that are true to, na- 
ture and funny at the same time. 
And Mr. Prost is always true to 
nature and always funny—a 
draughtsman of honest method and 
exceptional skill and the most gifted 
follower on this side of the Western 
Ocean in the mirthsome footsteps of 
Leech and Keen. 

Moreover, the enjoyment he takes 
in his work is so manifest and irre- 


pressible that you are forced to 
laugh because you know the artist 
is laughing with you. It is this 
quality that makes his “Stuff and 
Nonsense” inimitable in its way, 
and gives the final touch to such 
captivating bits of drollery as the 
series of drawings having to do with 
the benevolent but fatuous efforts 
of a certain old gentleman to lead a 
calf by a rope. In the field of pure 
humor he had no superior among 
his contemporaries. 

Mr. Frost has never essayed po- 
litical caricatures. For many years 
Thomas Nast’s sturdiest rival in 
this field was Joseph Keppler, who 
died in 1894. Mr. Keppler was born 
in 1838 at Vienna, where his father 
was a fancy baker, and began his 
art career by making copies of fine 
costume plates, which he offered for 
sale. After that he drew for the 
comic German papers, but finding 
this did not pay he joined a dra- 
matic company, assuming at will the 
role of tragedian and comedian. 
The company foundered, and in 1869 
he came to America, settling at St. 
Louis. There he began to work in 
earnest. Most of his time was spent 
in making designs for lithographs, 
but he was too ambitious for that 
work and induced some friends to 
aid him in founding a German 
“Puck.” St. Louis, however, was a 
poor place for such a paper, and the 
venture lived only a few months. 
Thwarted, but not discouraged, 
Keppler removed to New York, 
where his talent was at once recog- 
nized and he was employed to draw 
cartoons for “Leslie’s Weekly.” 

While thus employed, Mr. Kep- 
pler made the acquaintance of 
Adolph Schwarzmann, at that time 
foreman of a printing establishment. 
The two men joined hands and be- 
gan the publication of a German 
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“SATAN, DON’T GET THEE BEHIND ME!”—Anythinge to Get Possession. 
(Cartoon by Nast, Aug. 17, 1872). 
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illustrated paper which was called 
“Puck,” after Keppler’s earlier ven- 
ture in St. Louis. This was in 1876, 
and in the following year the edi- 
tion of “Puck” in English was estab- 
lished. Before that time American 
caricaturists had worked entirely in 
black and white, but for “Puck” Mr. 
Keppler drew upon the lithograph 
stone, the main cartoons being 
tinted, and it was not long before 
these colored illustrations and the 
grace with which they were drawn 
attracted the American public, so 
that “Puck,” its success assured, 
speedily became a recognized factor 
in political campaigns. 

It is not too much to say that the 
extraordinary popularity enjoyed by 
“Puck” from the very first, it owed 
in chief measure to the pencil of 
Keppler, and this despite his extra- 
ordinary ignorance of politics and of 
the principles of the two great 
parties, the leaders of which it was 
his task to caricature. Until the last 
he never understood the American 
character nor the spirit of American 
institutions. The secret of his suc- 
cess lay in his singular quickness in 
seizing an idea. A mere suggestion 
had but to be made to him, when he 
would instantly grasp it and see 
things in it which the person 
with whom it had its origin never 
dreamed. Accordingly, in each 
Presidential contest there was gen- 
erally a new man to suggest a new 
idea to Keppler, which became the 
keynote of the campaign. In 1880, 
when Garfield and Hancock were 
the opposing candidates for the 
Presidency, the suggestion was 
made to Keppler that he should de- 
pict Hancock as Samson, and he did 
this in a series of cartoons remark- 
able for their keenness and timeli- 
ness. 

But the most artistic and strik- 


ing, perhaps, of all Keppler’s politi- 
cal cartoons was one published in 
October, 1880. It was entitled 
“Positively Last Awakening of the 
Democratic Rip-Yan Winkie—-Dor’t 
leave me Hérexfor, Another Tweaty 
Years.” The dpemocratic Rip Van 
Winkle is :sHotft starting from his 
slumber on the edge of a precipice. 
A broken musket labelled “State 
Rights” and an empty bottle of 
Bourbon lay beside him. His arm 
is uplifted as he sees the phantoms 
of former Presidential candidates of 
his party—Douglas, McClellan, Sey- 
mour, Greeley, Tilden and Hancock, 
“the superb.” The idea, treated 
with such weird strength, was ber- 
rowed from a rough sketch sent te 
Keppler, but it is doubtful if any 
other artist could have made so tell- 
ing a cartoon from a mere sugges- 
tion. 

Not less brilliant and effective 
were Keppler’s cartoons of social 
matters, in which he again accepted 
and improved upon the conceits of 
other men-members of his staff and 
outsiders. One of these was “The 
Deadly Upas Tree of Wall Street”; 
Jay Gould being the tree, with 
ruined stockholders lying under its 
branches. Another was “The Great 
Advertising Ball”; representing the 
ball at the opening of the late 
William H. Vanderbilt’s mansion, 
where the cost of costumes of the 
guests appeared on tags, the price 
of each piece of furniture being also 
marked on it. “Mrs. Knickerbocker 
Gives a Ball” wasa third. A society 
lady having requested in her invita- 
tions that her guests should appear 
in the costumes of their ancestors 
of a hundred years ago, most. of the 
figures in the cartoons were attired 
as market gardeners, laborers and 
domestics, all drawn in Keppler’s 
best style and full of rich humor. 
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Judgéd BY the standards Of 
Studio, Keppléf had littlé skill in 
éémposition and was a faulty 
hamoyf was broad. his satire keen and 
his gift “for Caricatare® undoubted, 
white: ‘his teeling. fer:-color never 
failed pledse’ “the ‘andience to 
which his efforts were addressed. 
His death in 1894 was a gréat blow 
to “Puck” which has not yet béen 
able to fill his place. 


but his sense of 


land bécame a member of a firm of 
wood engravers in that city. From 
there he went to Cincinnati and 
made drawings for various litho- 
graphers, afterwards settling in 
New York, where he became an ar- 
tist for “Wild Oats” and “Harper's 
Weekly.” A year or two later he 
spent some months in Europe where 
he made drawings for “Vanity Fair” 
but in 1876 returned to America and 
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DYING IN HARNESS. 
The Democrats having lost their donkey,make the poor old man do the heavy cam- 


paign work.—/Judge, September, 1888. 


Keppler, during his long connec- 
tion with “Puck,” was the master and 
instructor of an entire generation of 
cartoonists, some of whom are now 
dead and others still living and at 
work. First of the line, and first 
to die, was the lamented and gifted 
James Albert Wales, the memory of 
whose work is already fading from 
the minds of men. Wales was born 
in Clyde, Ohio, in 1850, and after 
working at stencil-cutting in Cleve- 


joined the staff of Frank Leslie, 


working there for two years. 


In the latter part of 1878, Wales 
became a member of the staff of 
“Puck” where he stayed until Au- 


gust, 1881, when he resigned to help 


found the “Judge,” continuing with 
that paper three years. During 1885 
he had no regular employment, but 
early in 1886 returned to “Puck,” 
remaining with it until shortly be- 
fore his death, which occurred with 
tragic suddenness in the closing 
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‘IT am in the Hands of my Friends.’ — 


Grover Cleveland. 


Mr. Cleveland has acceded to the de- 
mands of the Tammany machine. lam- 
many will now run the Cleveland cam- 


paign in New York State.—/udge, Septem- 


ber, 1892. 


days of the year last named. Studied 
aiter the lapse of years, Wales’ more 
pretentious caricatures seem, with 
few exceptions, to be over-weighted 
with detail and to lack point and 
force. He was signally effective, on 
the other hand, when his drawing 
dealt with only one or two figures, 


and rarely failed of success when 


called upon to seize and accentuate 
the salient features of a striking per- 
sonality. In this respect he stood, 
in his time, quite by himself. 
Among the draughtsmen, how- 
ever, whose names are identified 
with the early history of “Puck,” the 
most brilliantly conspicuous, both in 
point and talent and of material suc- 
cess, was the late Bernhard Gillam. 
American in all save the accident of 
birth—having been brought from 
England to the United States when 
103 


a lad of ten—Mr. Gillam was an en- 
graver and portrait painter, before, 
in 1879, he became a cartoonist on 
“Leslie’s Weekly,” later drawing for 
the “Graphic” and “Harper’s Week- 


ly,” and in 1881 joined the staff of 


“Puck.” For five years he was as- 
sociated with Mr. Keppler in doing 
colored cartoons for “Puck”—his 
masterly “Tatooed Man” remains 
one of the best remembered features 
of the Presidential campaign of 1884, 
—but in 1886 he ended his connec- 
tion with that periodical to become 
one of the proprietors of “Judge,” 
serving as its chief cartoonist dur- 
ing the remainder of his life. 

“The caricaturist,” Mr. Gillam 
once said to me, “must aim his shafts 
at what is really deserving of ridi- 
cule or he will miss his mark.” This 
axiom he kept constantly in mind as 
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the end and sien of his own work. 


. Never malicious or bgutal, he hit 


hard but always fair, while behind 
the least of his cartoons it was evi- 
dent that a strong and’serious mind 


was at work, and one that’ knew it- 


self. A careful and patient student 


of Tenniel’s drawings, like Tenniel. 


he made his point simply and bold- 
ly,—there were never needless lines 
to detract from the purpos¢ of his 


sketch, nor did he strive for more 


than bold color effect,—and both in 
“Puck” and “Judge” his cartoons 
were a militant force against sham, 
hypocrisy, pretence and folly, and a 
powet to be reckoned with in poli- 
tics. 4He died suddenly, in 1896, in 
the very vigor of his life and work, 
with full thirty years of the time al- 
lotted to man unfulfilled. 


The Healing of The Woods 


By CLUNTON SCOLLARD 


HEAL mine aching moods, 

Give me God’s virgin woods, 

His cloistral solitudes 
Where none intrudes! 


A dim sequestered place, 

With leaves that link and lace, 
Where peace and primal grace 
Meet face to face. 


There would I gain heart’s-ease 
From the sweet calm of trees, 
And the low melodies 

Of birds and bees. 


There would the balm distill 
A soothing for all ill; 
With cheerfulness the rill 
My heart would fill. 


I would go softly ‘thence 
With a far kindlier sense; 
With more benevolence, 
And less pretence. 


Fairer the sky would ope; 
Less would I, faltering, grope, 
But tread life’s onward slope 
With surer hope. 
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Great Personages and Gardens 


By Ernet M. Corson 


HE subject of Great Person- 

ages and Gardens, replete with 

varied interest, leads into 
many pleasant highwaysand byways, 
and is inextricably connected with 
humanity’s most important children 
and issues. Full and adequate 
treatment of this subject would 
mean simply a fresh writing of uni- 
versal history. The merest list of 
great men and women who have 
loved and enjoyed gardens and gar- 
dening would make a sizable vol- 
ume. Gardening, indeed, would 
seem to have been in all ages the 
recreative delight of great minds. 


“God Almighty first planted a garden,” 
says Bacon, himself a devoted lover of gar- 


dens and author of a delightful essay on~ 


this topic, “and, indeed, it 1s the purest of 
human pleasures; it is the greatest refresh- 
ment to the spirits of men, without which 
buildings and palaces are but gross handy 
works; and a man shall ever see, that, 
when ages grow to civility and elégancy, 
men come to build stately, sooner than to 
garden finely; as if gardening were the 
greater perfection.” 


This statement would seem to be 
borne out and supported by the facts 
of history, ancient and modern. A 
high degree of national and personal 
culture has ever been marked and 
accompanied by fine and artistic 


gardening plans and operations. The. 


famous “Hanging Gardens” of 
Babylon and the remarkable Im- 
perial and Government Gardens 


maintained by various present-day 

States and kingdoms alike offer 

reasonable proof of the truth and 

correctness of the Baconian theory. 

No young or untutored race has yet 
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attained to enviable gardening skill 
or reputation, while national and in- 
tellectual leaders have from time im- 
memorial found in gardens and gar- 
den-making a sweet, almost wni- 
versal recreation and joy. 

An elaborate formal garden sur- 
rounded the Tuscan villa of Pliny 
the younger, and he wrote much de- 


scribing its various architectural 
and vernal features. Addison and 
Pope, long centuries after, took 


issue with him in this connection, 
decrying the “formal garden” as an 
offence against nature. But Addi- 
son, in particular, loved simpler 
methods of “making gardens,” and 
had a delightful garden of his own 
at the Twickenham home. 


“The idle time of those delightful poets, 
Horace, Virgil, Cowley and Cowper, and of 
the stately, sagacious Bacon,” says William 
Matthews, “was spent, not idly, but wisely 
for their literary production, in gardening.” 


And when Diocletian was urged 
to resume the resigned imperial 
purple he rather reproachfully re- 
plied: 

“You would not have asked such 
a thing of me if you had seen the 
fine melons | have now ripening, and 
the plantations about my villa I 
have made.” 

Stephenson, the great railway en- 
gineer, found in practical gardening 
work rest, relief and inspiration 
from and for his mechanical and in- 
ventive labors, and was prouder of 
having outwitted his crookedly in- 
clined cucumbers by fitting them 
with specially designed glass jars 
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GREAT PERSONAGES AND GARDENS 


than of having revolutionized the 
world of travel. 

Robert Louis Stevenson — God 
bless him!—also “rested his brain” 
by digging in his garden, finding 


thus entire and pleasant change. 


from his literary efforts. And the 
garde# at Vailma conveyed many a 
sweet and lasting lesson to those 
priviléged to know it and the man 
who laid it out. 

Thomas Jefferson was as deeply 
interestéd in gardening as in states- 
craft, and once declared that “the 
ercatést service that can be rendered 
to any country is to add a useful 
plant to its culture.” At another 
time He writes: “Those who labor in 
the earth are the chosen people of 
God, if ever He had a chosen people, 
whose breasts he has made his pe- 
culiar deposit for substantial: and 
genuine virtue. Corruption of 
morals in the mass of cultivation is 
a phenomenon of which no age or 
nation has furnished an example. 
Generally speaking, the proportion 
which the aggregate of the other 
classes of citizens bears in any state 
to that of the husbandman is, the 
proportion of the unsound to its 
healthy parts.” 

The quaintly beautiful garden at 
Mount Vernon still bears effective 
witness to the fact that the Father 
of His Country, no less than the 
gentle and dignified Martha Wash- 
ington, found pleasure and recrea- 
tion in the sight and cultivation of 
“green things growing.” The late 
Queen Victoria furnished another 
example of a wise and conscientious 
ruler who dearly loved gardening 
and gardens. She was never more 
peacefully happy, more thoroughly 
herself, than when walking and 
wandering about some beautiful 
garden-nook of loveliness and grace. 

Henry VIII. had a wonderful gar- 
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den, personally planned and super- 
intended in part, at Nonsuch, with 
ten acres devoted to picturesque 
“tangle” and “wilderness.” 

Lincoln and Garfield both loved 
to escape from too oppressive state 
dignities and ceremonies and honors 
to the restful quiet of the nearest 
garden glade. 

Mme. Loubet, wife of the Presi- 
dent of France, loves gardens and 
shares with Mrs. Roosevelt the pas- 
sion for outdoor receptions and 
levees. McKinley’s passion for the 
carnation and affection for the Can- 
ton garden are too well known and 
remembered to need more than a 
passing mention. And who does not 
recall, when thinking of dignitaries 
and gardens, poor Marie Antoinette 
and her violets and the famous Ver- 
sailles garden; unhappy Lady Jane 
Grey and her devotion to quiet gar- 
dens and rose-walks, the ill-fated 
Mary Stuart and her love of flowers? 

Pope Leo, a tenderly passionate 
gardener, acknowledged a _ special 
love for the wonderful Vatican 
roses, and it was even whispered 
that he watered them with beef-tea, 
the better to increase their powers of 
growing and bearing. The present 
Pope is credited with a genuine love 
of the simpler garden blossoms. 
Cardinal Richelieu left his arrogance 
behind when he entered a garden, 
Thomas a Kempis found and taught 
many high lessons in similar sur- 
roundings, and the famous garden 
of the Bishop of Ely—later Hatton 
Garden—in Holborn was as well and 
widely known as the man. 

Solomon, the wise teacher, knew 
and loved a fair garden, for how else 
could he have written the wondrous 
“Song”? David, his father, had 
earlier learned the strength and 
calm and stimulating sweetness to 
be found within garden borders. 


VIEW OF THE COURT. 
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Maurice Maeterlinck, pessimist and 
prophet of sadness in other connec- 
tions, finds great delight in garden- 
tending, and devotes many pleasant 
hours to this work in the grounds 
about his Parisian home. 

“Frail and chilly, and yet as bold- 
faced as a bright idea,” so, in happy, 
comprehensively descriptive phrase, 
he recently characterized the sweet, 
pale-tinted blossoms of the early 
spring. 

Tolstoi loves gardening, and ocea- 
sionally relieves his sterner literary 
and field labors by simple flower- 
culture. Charles Lamb and his sis- 
ter were never happier than when 
working among the “sweet, sweet 
blossoms” of their especial delight 
and affection. Jane Carlyle, poor 
creature! now and then, as oppor- 
tunity offered, worked off her super- 
fluous energy with spade and 
trowel. David Swing believed that 
in “vines of our own planting” lay 
great possibilities of happiness and 
true culture. Froebel evolved and 
perfected many of his mighty educa- 
tional tools and problems over gar- 
den tools and flowers. Walter 
Savage Landor was devoted to 
floriculture, and once, when his vio- 
lent temper so overcame him that 
he threw an offending maid out of 
the window, regretfully exclaimed 
as the partial consequences of his 
hasty action occurred to him, “Oh, 
oh! I forgot the violet-bed!” 

Shakespeare declared that “there 
are no ancient gentlemen but gar- 
deners, ditchers, and grave-diggers,” 
and was himself fond of gardens, as 
witness his frequent and invariably 
correct and sympathetic allusions to 
them. “Daffodils that come before 
the swallow dares,” he says in one 
place, evidencing affectionate ac- 
quaintance with the habits of these 
brilliant sunshine-makers, and nu- 


merous other flower and garden 
references are quite as fine. 
William Cullen Bryant believed 
garden-making at once a fine art 
and an ecstatic pleasure. Emerson 


spent much time in. beautifying the 


“kitchen-garden” and flower-patch 
of his home in Concord, and onee 
wrote thus about soil-tilling oper- 
ations: 


“I believe in a spade and an acre of good 
ground. Whoso cuts a straight path to his 
own living by the help of God, in the sun 
and rain and sprouting grain, seems to me a 
universal workingman. He solves the prob- 
lem of life not for one, but for all men of 
soul and body.” 


And, in another place: 


“If I had but two loaves of bread remain- 
ing, I would sell one and buy white 
hyacinths to feed my soul.” 


Lowell dearly and all his life 
loved the trees and flowering shrubs 
and gardens of Elmwood. Long- 
fellow never liked to leave Cam- 
bridge while his lilacs were in 
bloom. Whittier, Whitman, Du 
Maurier, Thoreau, Mark Twain, Sir 
Edwin Arnold, Bret Harte and Mar- 
garet Fuller, all these have regis- 
tered alike their love for gardening 
or gardens. Of John Burroughs, 
Hamilton Mabie, Ernest Seton and 
similar worshipers at the feet of 
nature there is no need to make 
mention. Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Wagner, Handel, Haydn, Jenny 


_Lind, Patti, Sir Arthur Sullivan, — 


but why continue? Was there ever 
a truly music-loving child.of human- 
ity not eagerly alive to the “sound- 
less music” of gardens and ‘flowers. 

Washington Irving, when at 
Sunnyside Farm, “the dearest spot 
on earth to him,” according to 
Charles Dudley Warner, took great 
delight in improving the grounds 
and making the environments more 
lovely. Oliver Goldsmith was dis- 
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tinguished by so great a passion for 
flowers that he was at once the 
adoration and the despair of the gar- 
deners at the famous country-houses 
he visited. “Goldsmith shall pull his 
flowers,” threatens Beauclerc, prom- 
ising all sorts of penalties for Lord 
Charlemont, another enthusiastic 
flower-lover, unless the latter re- 
turns at once and forthwith to Eng- 
land. 

Wordsworth was a great gar- 
dener, loving to visit both simple 


garden-nooks and elaborate “snow 


places,” and had himself a beautiful 
garden at Rydal Mount, where he 


lived from 1817 to 1850. Shelley’s 


garden at Lynmouth, North Devon, 
was a place of enchantment. Tenny- 
son was. rarely “loving and know- 
ing” about gardens and their allur- 
ing flower occupants, regarding wild 
flowers with a peculiar and especial 
devotion. All the little, character- 
istic “tricks and manners” of count- 
less floral specimens were known to 
him. Not even the seldom recog- 
nized “faint flush” of the laburnum 
blossom escaped his adoring atten- 
tion; he could name and place hun- 
dreds of plants and varieties, com- 
mon “love-titles,’ unusual or dis- 
tinguishing features, botanical de- 
scriptions and all. He remembered 
and loved the. gardens of the few 
people whom he admitted to his 
“inner friendship” and visited as he 
did their faces,.and a house without 
a garden would have seemed to him 
as impossible of civilized residence 
as a barn. 

That neither of the Brownings 
could have helped loving flowers 
and gardens no true admirer or stu- 
dent of their work could fail to 
recognize and divine without ques- 
tion, but let any uninclined to accept 
so wide and general a statement 
read the delicately lovely and poetic 


“Garden Fancies” and be convinced. 

Keats and Chatterton, “Tom” 
Moore and Thomas Hood, Samuel 
Johnson, “rare Ben Jonson,” Pepys 
and Boswell, how all alike they did 
love flowers! 

Henry Ward Beecher declared 
flowers to be “the sweetest things 
God ever made and forgot to put a 
soul into,” and has expressed his 
love for old-fashioned gardens and 
blossoms, once announcing that “I 
shall never think I have enough 
mignonette growing until I can 
mow it with a scythe.” 

“Flowers belong to fairyland,” says 
“Ouida,” also a dear lover of gardens; “the 
flowers and the birds and the butterflies are 
all that the world has kept of the golden 
age—the only perfectly beautiful things of 


earth, joyous, innocent, half-divine,—use- 
less say they who are wiser than God.” 


“How fair is a garden amid the toils and 
passions of existence,” wrote Disraeli. 


“Learn, O student, the true wisdom. See 
yon bush aflame with roses, like the burning 
bush of Moses. Listen, and thou shalt hear, 
if thy soul be not deaf, how from out it, 
soft and ‘clear, speaks to thee the Lord 
Almighty.” 
so ran the teaching of Hafiz. 

“Flowers,” said Bishop Coxe, who 
believed that the bright blossoms of 
the garden can see and hear like 
human beings, “are words that even 
a baby may understand,” while 
Goethe declares them “the beautiful 
hieroglyphics of Nature, with which 
She indicates how much she loves 
us.” 

George Eliot is credited with simi- 
larly sweet and gentle fancies in re- 
gard to flowers, and the soul of 
sweet Jane Austen reveled in fair 
gardens with great joy. 

Monsieur and Madame Curie find 
flowers no less interesting than 
science, and in their “moth-eaten 
little garden,” in the poorer quarter 
of Paris, they manage to find much 
pleasure and induce a few plants to 
blossom. Joseph Chamberlain loves 
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gardens and flowers, the garden at 
Highbury, his country home, near 
Birmingham, being very charming. 
Here white violets, the favorite 
flowers of Mrs. Chamberlain, are 
now extensively cultivated, while 
the orchid, Mr. Chamberlain’s long- 
time object of special floral devo- 
tion, also receives generous atten- 
tion. Gladstone was an enthusiastic 
garden-lover, the Hawarden roses 
being famous. Milton, Herrick, 
Herbert, Donne, Chaucer, Isaak 
Walton, Turner, Sir Philip Sidney, 
Lady Mary Montagu, Horace Wal- 
pole, Sir Thomas More, Lord 
Shafesbury, Joubert, John Lyly, Sir 
Henry Capell, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Lady Orford, Sir Walter Scott, and 
a host of other old-time men and 
women of note and genius were all 
renowned for the garden-making or 
garden-loving in which each and all 
rejoiced. 


“I am making winding alleys all around 
my park, which will be of great beauty,” 
wrote Madame de Sevigne, in 1671. “As to 
my labyrinth, it is neat, has green plots, and 
the palisades are breast-high; it is a lovable 


spot.” 


Alexander Necham, Abbot of 
Cirenchester, was a gardening au- 
thority as early as 1157, and so con- 
tinued for many years thereafter. 
His commonplace book, “Of the 
Nature of Things,” bears many de- 
lightful references to garden-knowl- 
edge of varied kind. 

Robert Burns, Victor Hugo, Wel- 
lington, General Grant, Wolsey, 
Nelson, Phillips Brooks, George W. 
Childs, Lord Byron, men widely 
apart in all save this common inter- 
est, each found recreation and pleas- 
ure in garden visits or lore. 

“The Amen! of Nature is always 
a flower,” says the loving and 
lovable “Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table," and he sings, elsewhere, 


“But oh! the sweet, sweet violets, 
the flowers that blossomed first!” 
Dickens, Ruskin, Kipling, Thack- 
eray, Morris, Swinburne, Whistler, 
all the “noble army” of latter-day 
lovers of literature and beauty, have 
delighted in flowers and gardens. 
Frances Willard had a passion for 
gardening and tree-planting: “Rest 
Cottage,” the Evanston cottage now 
sacred to the cause of organized 
temperance reform, is still beautiful 
with the results of her efforts in this 
direction. Mr. and Mrs. Theodore 
Thomas have spent some happy 
summers in laying out “Our Moun- 
tain Garden,” concerning which 
Mrs. Thomas has recently published 
a pleasant book. Margaret Deland, 
in addition to her outdoor floral 
pleasures, has a charming indoor 
and window garden, devoted to 
spring-flowering bulbs, sold, each 
year, for charity. Marion Harland 
has long maintained a “souvenir 
garden,” almost every plant or bush 
of which has been given her by some 
friend or admirer, and which con- 
tains many rare specimens. “The 
Bungalow,” the summer home of 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox,at Short Beach, 
Connecticut, is gay with flowers, 
and the “Poet of Passion” loves to 
plant and tend them. Lillian Bell 
delights to “make garden,”’—work- 
ing with her own hands in earth and 
pots and seeds, and so on—and her 
garden at “Applethorpe,” Tarry- 
town-on-Hudson, is a_ charming 
spot. 
Nora Hopper-Chesson writes so 
lovingly of gardens and their charm- 
ing denizens that she surely must 
love them. Louisa M. Alcott en- 
joyed robbing gardens to make 
wreaths and daisy-chains as much 
as she enjoyed the company of 
young people. Susan B. Anthony, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe and Eliza- 
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beth Cady Stanton have each talked 
and written “in praise of gardens,” 
as well as of freedom, liberty and 
woman’s rights. 

Calve, Julia Marlowe, Nordica, 
Maxine Elliott, May Robson Brown, 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Mansfield, 
Joseph Jefferson, Mrs. Fiske, Maude 
Adams, any number of well-known 
and famous actors and singers, are 
enamoured, every summer, of the 
garden fancy. Mary Mannering 
yearly indulges this fancy to the full 
in the grounds of her summer home, 
the quaint and historic “old Putnam 
house,” near Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut. Sembrich has a garden at Villa 
Marcella, Dresden, that is remark- 
able for beauty. Melba’s “Quarry 
Wood” home on the Thames is set 
in a rare old garden that delights the 
soul of the songstress, and boasts a 
picturesque boathouse, overgrown 
with yellow roses, that she loves 
almost as well as her voice. 

The garden of Paul de Longpre, 
the flower artist, near Los Angeles, 
California, contains almost count- 
less varieties of roses alone, the man 
who paints flowers so exquisitely 
loving equally well to grow and tend 
them. Celia Thaxter’s charming 
“hardy garden,” on the Isle of 
Shoals, New Hampshire, has a 
world-wide reputation. Year after 
year, during her lifetime, it grew in 
grace and beauty, her poppies and 
other simple flowers being especially 
famous. The garden is still main- 
tained in similar fashion, and is won- 
derfully fair to see. 

“Flowers have been like dear 
friends to me,’ once wrote Mrs. 
Thaxter, who was often happily at 
work among her posies by sunrise, 
“comforters, inspirers, powers to up- 
lift and to cheer.” 

Sidney Lanier, whose name might 
live forever if only because of his 


exquisite “Ballads of Trees and the 
Master,” was keenly alive to the 
tender beauty and charm of each 
and every floral specimen that came 
under his notice. Sir Henry Irving 
“rested his soul” in quaint and rare 
old English gardens. Ellen Terry is 
a garden-lover of parts and distinc- 
tion. Sir Henry M. Stanley, no less 
than his wife, who, as Miss Dorothy 
Tennant, won gardening as well as 
literary fame and distinction, has 
looked long and lovingly on many 
gardens, far and wide. 

Englishwomen of good family and 
breeding have always loved flowers 
and gardens; the traditions are well 
preserved by modern ladies of high 
birth and title. Lady Warwick now 
has a “garden of memory” at War- 
wick Castle, formed by the gifts or 
plantings of friends and visitors who 
have been asked to help in this man- 
ner. Lady Grosvenor takes great 
pleasure in the “Saints’ garden,” at 
Saighton Towers, her Cheshire 
home, where bloom and thrive the 
flowers sacred to certain saints and 
supposed to blossom in honor of 
their “days.” Lady Inchuquin has a 
wonderful garden of chrysanthe- 
mums and another of violets; Lady 
Aileen Wyndham-Quin, the only 
surviving daughter of Lord and 
Lady Dunraven, also has a charm- 
ing violet-garden at Adare Manor. 
Mrs. Coghill, daughter-in-law of the 
famous Sir J. Joscelyn Coghill, has 
many acres of violets at her Irish 
home in County Cork. 

Mrs. Cornwallis West and her 
daughters, the Duchess of West- 
minster and Princess Henry of 
Pless, are well known for their gar- 
dening skill and endeavors, and 
Mrs. Hwfa Williams is the proud 
owner of a uniquely beautiful “pink 
garden,’ in which she cultivates 
flowers of every known or imagin- 
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able shade and tint of pink. The 
Duchess of Somerset maintains a 
wonderful “kitchen garden,” with a 
“medicine border,’ planted with 
healing herbs and roots of great 
number and variety. The Duchess of 
Sutherland grows countless roses at 
Trentham, where the gardens in- 
clude a Dutch-Italian nursery, a 
“trellis,” several “parterres” and a 
“rainbow walk” of remarkable 
beauty. She also makes a specialty 
of spring flowers at Dunrobin, her 
north of Scotland home. 

The King and Queen of England, 
the Emperor and Empress of Ger- 
many, the Czarina of Russia and the 
Empress of Japan are all devoted 
lovers of gardens. Queen Alexandra 
is fondest of growing roses, lilies of 
the valley, but is also proud of her 
violets. The Princess of Wales, who 
likes blue, regards the tiny forget- 
me-not with high favor, though she 
is reckoned a real authority on jon- 
quil culture; when Duchess of York 
she always insisted on having plenty 
of white roses, the York flowers, in 
her gardens. 

The Empress of Japan is quite 
naturally partial to cherry blossoms 
and the imperial chrysanthemums. 
Queen Wilhelmina, for similar rea- 
sons, is particularly interested in 
tulips. She visits large numbers of 
public and private bulb gardens 
yearly, and has fine “tuber planta- 
tions” of her own. 

Lady Curzon has always loved 
flowers, and leaves a lovely trail of 
fine gardens behind her wherever 
she goes. The country home of 
Whitelaw Reid, at Rye, New York, 
is remarkable for exquisite garden 
spots of almost every possible kind 
and variety, the huge and “woodsy”’ 
wild garden of his especial pride and 
delight having few equals. Mrs. O. 
H. P. Belmont is another enthusi- 


astic devotee of the cult of the wild 
blossom. Her summer palace at 
Hempstead, Long Island, is truly 
wonderful in this connection, and 
the happy mistress loves to work in 
and about the extensive grounds and 
gardens with her own hands. 

Nor is the passion for gardens and 
gardening by any means peculiar to 
men and women of comparative 
leisure, or to those “great ones of the 
earth” who have devoted their lives 
and talents to intellectual efforts. 
The busy, overworked and over- 
hurried “money kings” of the pres- 
ent day and the idler despots of far- 
off ages have shared this passion, 
alike found rest and recreation for 
wearied brains and jaded natures in 
“making garden” or enjoying the 
fruits of this sweet toil. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans 
loved gardens,—rose gardens in par- 
ticular. The most famous rose col- 
lections of the time contain no finer 
or more varied specimens than were 
found on the old island of Chios, it- 
self a gigantic rose haven, looking 
from the sea like a huge bouquet of 
blossoms, and from whence tons of 
roses were sent to Athens every 
summer day. May 28 of each year 
marked the beginning of a great rose 
feast, in old Rome, held in com- 
memoration of the dead, roses being 
alike used for all occasions of great 
joy or sorrow. For a single banquet 
Nero imported roses equalling some 
$125,000 from Alexandria. Generous 
and plentiful gardens were needed 
when men sat at meat upon festive 
occasions, surrounded and cushioned 
by high-piled flower-petals, and 
when each new host vied with all his 
fellows and predecessors in discov- 
ering or inventing unique and ex- 
travagant uses for the fragrant, be- 
loved blooms. 

John D. Rockefeller, to return to 
the present, loves and grows violets, 
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turning them, like all things else, 
into money. The best of the rare 
violets grown in his great gardens 
and greenhouses he himself picks 
and sorts into bunches, and these 
bring the best prices in the market. 

Sir Thomas Lipton alternates gar- 
dening with cup-racing as a means 
of recreation, the “Lipton orchids” 
produced in the beautiful park and 
gardens and _  orchid-stations at 
Osidge, near Southgate, England, 
being among the finest procurahle. 

Harlow N. Higinbotham, presi- 
dent of the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, has a passion for flowers, 
particularly carnations. At his coun- 
try home, near Joliet, [llimois, he 
rears some of the finest possible 
specimens of these blossoms, and 
the great gardens are filled with 
other beautiful shrubs and flowers. 
Carter H. Harrison, Mayor of Chi- 
cago, has a mint-bed in which he 
especially rejoices. The Cornelius 
Vanderbilt gardens at Newport are 
famous all over the world. 

The lists might be indefinitely 
varied and lengthened. Large num- 
bers of “merchant princes,” “kings 
of commerce,” “captains of indus- 
try” and world-famous men of af- 
fairs and business, as large numbers 
of brilliant and “worth while” men 
and women of every possible kind 
and ilk and order, have from the 
very beginnings of humanity found 
in gardens pure, stimulating and re- 
freshing recreation and delight. 

That the garden-passion, more- 
over, while a distinguishing charac- 
teristic of many great people, is com- 
mon to people of all lands, minds, 
and classes is clearly proved at every 
possible turn and opportunity. Who 
does not remember the thronging 
and varied multitudes who daily and 
nightly visited the Wooded Island 


and the Rase Garden of the Colum- 


bian Exposition? The International 
Gardens and other floral exhibits of 
the St. Louis Exposition are equally 
popular, equally admired and beset 
by men, women and children of 
widely diversified nationalities, 
kinds and tastes. “Show gardens” 
of whatever sort are sure of numer- 
ous and frequent visitors and ad- 
mirers, the world over. The Metro- 
politan Church of Christ, Chicago, 
recognizing and catering to this 
laudable affection, is to have a gay 
and flourishing roof-garden next 
year. 

In support of this world-wide pas- 
sion for gardens and gardening, were 
such support needed, it may be 
urged that life first began in a gar- 
den, that garden-making and garden- 
enjoyments represent the natural 
modes and pleasures of existence, 
that to be a garden-lover, if not a 
proof of inborn and intrinsic great- 
ness, at least allies the nature thus 
blessed with many high minds and 
spirits. Nearly all great people, in 
all ages, have loved and admired 
and cultivated gardens. 

All the great Saviours and teach- 
ers of the world, from the garden- 
loving Christ to Buddha, Confucius 
and Mohammed, have _ expresse¢ 
their interest in and affection for 
gardens, and have used garden 
similes and examples in propagating 
their tenets. The Bible is particu- 
larly rich in literature and allusions 
of this kind. 

And even the long-standing hinted 
reproach that the Serpent tempted 
and Eve fell in a garden, while the 
Garden of Gethsemane witnessed yet 
a greater tragedy, is removed by the 
quiet reflection of what the Garden 
Agony meant for all coming human- 
ity, and by the remembrance of Who 
it was that walked in the Garden of 


Eden during the cool of the day. 


The Seed of Life 


By ANNA WHARTON Morris 


T was Mrs. St. Clair’s seventy- 
fifth birthday. One would have 
thought her much younger than 

that, had not the touching girlish- 
ness of her face been crowned and 
contradicted by a coil of white hair. 
None of her daughter’s friends could 
remember having-seen her hair less 
uniformly and perfectly white, so 
that it had come to be a by-word of 
beauty among them. 

She sat alone, yet it was impos- 
sible to think of her as lonely. There 
seemed always a Presence with her, 
a Presence which her practical 
daughter was too busy to perceive. 

Mrs. St. Clair could not under- 
stand her daughter's manner of 
heing busy. She herself had been a 
busy woman, but she had been busy 
in her own home; whereas the next 
generation seemed to regard time 
spent at home as time lost. 

To-day her daughter had said that 
she would be back immediately after 
lunch, but it was nearly four o’clock 
when a trailing of heavy silk skirts 
along the hall heralded the advent 
of a stout fur-clad matron of fifty. 

“Here I am, Mama!” she cried, 
kissing the old lady, but omitting to 
sit down. “Are you all right? It’s 
too bad you had to eat alone on your 
birthday! But of course I couldn’t 
miss the Civic Luncheon. And the 
girls would have come home, but 
they had to stay down town for their 
Italian lessons, you know. I just 
popped in now to change my bonnet 
for the reception to that Russian 
writer—whatever his name is,—and 
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then the Carter musicale. I do wish 
every week had twenty days in it! 
for | cannot get everything done in 
seven.” 

Iler tongue ran on so fast that it 
was only as she went out the door 
that the old lady could say, “All 
right, dearie. Have a good time.” 
Kut as she said it, she realized that 
the swift flow of modern city life 
had left her far behind, in a tranquil 
and forgotten inlet. 

As the sense of intrusive hurry 
faded from the room, the Presence 
bloomed again, like an unseen rose, 
which is discovered solely by the 
floating fragrance. 

Mrs. St. Clair moved her seat, so 
as to face the open fire, and took up 
her knitting. For some minutes, the 
stripe of green worsted lengthened 
under her fingers, and nothing was 
heard but the barren winter wind. 
As this increased in force, a troubled 
expression which had begun to lurk 
in her eyes grew to positive pain. 
For her hard-won peace was never 
proof against the insidious sobbing 
of the wind. This sound invariably 
transported her soul to the day that 
had so cruelly seared it, the day of 
her husband’s death. Now the knit- 
ting dropped, and she lived again in 
that third summer of her marriage, 
which was to- her as vivid as yester- 
day. 

Arthur had rented a little cottage 
above some sand-dunes, so that they 
might breathe deep of the sweetness 
of sea and shore. Something in his 
blood throbbed with the throb of 
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the sea, and he revelled in its near- 
ness, its kinship. He declared joy- 
ously that no other summer had ever 
been as beautiful as this summer, 
that no other place was as beautiful 
as this place, that no other wife and 
baby could be as beautiful as his 
wife and baby. 

Mrs. St. Clair looked upon his 
happiness with a sense of adoring 
awe. She knew that the wonder and 
beauty were not so much in his sur- 
roundings as in his own nature, 
which was ever attuned to joy. She 
knew that with such a man 


“All things beautiful keep new, 
And every morn the first morn seems to 


So freshly look abroad his eyes of blue!” 


And his happiness was not selfish. 
It did not include only his wife and 
baby. It included every person who 
saw him at that time. The fisher- 
people caught the infection of his 
shining face and his lithe, eager 
figure. They felt that he was one of 
themselves, but nearer to God. 

Half the day he was in a boat of 
some sort, and his wife, too. The 
sea was to him the great soul and 
centre of the universe, the wholly- 
satisfying complement to restless 
humanity. It was his passion,—and 
his fate. 

Mrs. St. Clair felt the shadow of 
this fate tempering each sunlit day. 
She could not rest in the moment. 
She knew that life rarely reaches the 
perfect flower, and that when it does, 
the bloom is brief. 

At the end of August, Arthur 
went back to town for a week, to 
straighten out the inevitable tangles 
caused by his absence. When he 
bade his wife goodbye, she said to 
herself, “The sea has got into his 
eyes. ‘They are as blue as the blue 
deep itself, as radiant, as unfathom- 
able.” 


He was to return as usual by the 
local steamer “Octavia,” and when 


the appointed morning came, there — 


was a stiff wind blowing. Mrs. St. 
Clair was glad at first, because she 
knew and shared Arthur’s love for 
the wind. But with each hour of the 
day its strength increased, and the 
heavy sky darkened. 

Every little boat that was out 
sought harbor. Every sail was 
lowered, every loose thing was fast- 
ened down. The fisherpeople looked 
across the water, saying that there 
would be trouble before night. 

Mrs. St. Clair had an open fire lit, 
and she played with the baby in its 
cheerful warmth. But as the win- 
dow panes rattled or the house quiv- 
ered, a terror grew within her. She 
said to herself, “Though the wind is 
mighty, it is not cruel.” And her 
terror answered, “It knows mercy as 
little as it knows cruelty, for it has 
no soul to know either.” 

The baby laughed at the flames, 
and its mother crushed the terror 
within her and laughed, too, singing, 
“Papa is coming, Papa is coming! 
He will be here at tea-time, and baby 
shall wait up for him!” 

Then she sneaked to the window 
and put her face against the glass, 
straining to see through the chaos 
of wind and rain. She could hear 
the waves surging and growling. 
When Arthur should be safely har- 
bored in the warm room, they would 
enjoy the glory of the storm to- 
gether, as they had often done; but 
it was almost too big to bear alone. 

Conscious of some stir in the 
room, she turned to find the door 
open and a big brown fellow from 
the wharf standing in awkward 
silence. 

The terror within her raised its 
head, sneering, “I told you so. It 
has come.” 
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She snatched the baby from the 
floor, crushing it in her arms. Then 
she looked at the man’s face and 
said, “Joe, what is it?” 

Poor Joe had no art to dissemble. 
He shuffled and snuffled, and burst 
out, “Oh, ma’am! The ‘Octavia,’ 
ma’am! She’s gone to smash on the 
bar outside. The hell it is!” 

Mrs. St. Clair did not speak one 
word. She was not surprised. She 
told herself that she had known it 
long ago. She dropped into the chair 
behind her, squeezing the baby so 
sharply that the little girl screamed 
with fright. 

Then followed lurid days—when 
the details of the disaster became 
public, when St. Clair’s body was 
recovered, and when it was quietly 
buried above the sand-dunes, near 
the sea which he had loved and 
which had claimed him. 

She arranged everything with 
careful exactness. She seemed to 
dwell in a cold mist, remote and 
vague. Only the baby kept her in 
touch with earth. Its complete un- 
consciousness made her resolve that 
it should never realize any loss, any 
lack, 

So her days were spent in dumb 
action. But at night, alone in the 
room that held the most intimate 
image of her husband, she cried un- 
ceasingly. She did not voluntarily 
cry, but the tears came in great 
floods that washed her clean of any 
bitterness. Nights when the wind 
howled, she quivered in bed. Nights 
when the moon shone, she kneeled 
at the open window, feeling him 
close, close. But all nights she cried. 

She did not pity herself. She had 
known existence at its richest, joy 
at its fullest—now she must suffer; 
that was just and right. She did not 
pity St. Clair, for one could not pity 
adead man. But she did pity the 
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‘world, for having lost so bright a 


being; a being whose strongest 
deeds were yet undone, whose fair- 
est words were yet unspoken, whose 
bravest thoughts were yet unformed. 

She knew, and only she, all that 
his powers promised, and she pitied 
the world, because it could never 
share her knowledge. And she said 
over and over again, “Ah, the waste 
of life! The wanton waste of life!” 

The sweet spirit which had looked 
from those blue eyes, and which had 
spoken in that delicious voice, would 
be always with her, for it had be- 
come a part of herself. And indeed, 
as the years passed, it grew to be a 
Presence dearer and closer than any 
of her visible surroundings, As she 
became an old lady, the Presence re- 
mained young, gloriously young, 
gloriously strong, gloriously beauti- 
ful. The only thought which troubled 
her serene days was, that Nature 
could sweep away and utterly de- 
stroy the strength and beauty so 
newly launched, and leave no trace. 
She still repeated her cry, “Ah, the 
waste of life! The wanton waste of 
life!” 

As Mrs. St. Clair sat by the fire, 
dreaming of the past, the wind 
ceased to shriek and the daylight 
faded from the room. But she was 
not conscious of these facts. She 
was looking again into young eyes, 
eyes with the color and the sparkle 
of the sea in them. 

The fire crackled briskly, and the 
old lady’s white hair reflected its ' 
glow, as her face reflected the feel- 
ings of fifty years before. An emo-— 
tion may not survive so long, but 
the memory of an emotion defies 
time and change, as Mrs. St. Clair . 
knew. 

Suddenly the great front door 
clanged and someone was coming 
up stairs. The step sounded curi- 
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ously like Arthur’s. Roused from 
her dreams, she listened with every 
sense ‘alert. This person mounted 
the long’ flight with a lithe spring, 
an impetuous vigor, such as only her 
husband had possessed. 

Involuntarily she rose, and stood 
trembling, with gaze fixed on the 
door. 

It was flung open, and, outlined 
against the brilliant electric light, 
stood the very figure of her dreams, 
young, graceful, gay. The features 
were there, and yes, yes! the eyes 
themselves, blue, radiant and uwun- 
fathomable as the deep sea! 

“Arthur!” she cried, holding out 
her hands. 

“Yes, Grandmother,” he answered, 
striding across the room and putting 
both arms about her, “I gave you a 
surprise, didn’t I? I ran down from 
college, just to kiss you on your 
birthday, you jolly old Grand- 
mother!” 

He thrust her tenderly into her 
seat, and taking a little stool beside 
her, looked up out of those laughing 
blue eyes. 

Her face shone responsive to the 
boy’s mood, her heart thrilled re- 
sponsive to the boy’s love, and her 
soul sang hymns of praise, because 
what she had supposed forever dead 
was alive in all its charm and all its 
power. Here were not only the form 
and the eyes, but the very spirit of 
her lost mate. 

She passed her soft hand cherish- 
ingly over Arthur’s cheek, saying, 
ingly over Arthur’s cheek, saying, 
goose trip for your grandmother’s 
birthday.” 

But to herself she said, exultantly, 
“Thank God, I was wrong! Nature 
may seem to indulge in wanton 
waste. But she is wise, and secretly 


preserves the seed of life.” 


BOOK NOTES. 


“American Boys’ Life of Theodore Roose- 
velt.”. By Edward Stratemeyer. Finely 
jllustrated from photographs and with 
frontispiece by Charles Copeland. 


Ever since the enormous success of Mr. 
Stratemeyer’s “American Boys’ Life of 
William McKinley,” there has been an 
urgent demand that he follow the volume 
with one on the life of our present Presi- 
dent, and this has now been done with a 
care and faithfulness certain to win im- 
mediate appreciation everywhere. The book 
covers the whole life of our honored execu- 
tive, step by step, as schoolboy, college stu- 
dent, traveller, author, State Assemblyman, 
civil service and police commissioner, Gov- 
ernor of New York, as a leader of the 
Rough Riders in Cuba, as Vice-President, 
and finally as President. Many chapters 
have also been devoted to Mr. Roosevelt's 
numerous adventures as a hunter and as a 
ranchman (true stories, which are bound 
to be dear to the heart of all boys who love 
the strenuous life), and full particulars are 
given of the daring battles for Cuban liberty 
in which our worthy President, as lieuten- 
ant-colonel of the Rough Riders, took such 
a conspicuous part. The Appendix con- 
tains a Chronology ot Theodore Roosevelt, 
and also brief extracts from some of his 
most famous speeches and addresses. (Lee 
& Shepard, Boston; $1.25.) 


For Safety 


in the delicate process of feeding infants, 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is 
unexcelled except by good mother’s milk, 
as it is rendered perfectly sterile in the 
process of preparation. Lay in a supply for 
alb kinds of expeditions. Avoid unknown 
brands. 


If You Want 


a perfect cream, preserved without sugar. 
order Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Cream. It has a delightful, natural flavor 
and is superior to the richest raw cream 
you can buy, with the added assurance of 
being sterilized. Prepared by Borden’s 
Condensed Milk Co. 
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